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PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 
of the Benate 


House of Representatives. 
. Under, beni ‘Providence of Almighty: 
the representatives of the States and of the people are 
in bought together to deliberate for the public good. 
gratitade of the nation to the sovereign Arbiter of 
eli humen-events, should be commensurate with the 
boundless blessings which we enjoy. 
Peace, » 4nd contentment reign throughout our 
borders, and our beloved country presents a sublime 
moral spectacle to the world. 
Phe troubled and unsettled condition of some of the 
ipal European powers has had a necessary ‘tenden- 
to check and embarrass trade, and to depress prices 
hout all conimercial nations; but notwithstanding 
causes, the United States, with their abundant pro- 
have felt their less severely than any other 
country, and all our great interests are still prospervus 
Tu ‘reviewing the great events of the past year, and 
ing the ngitated and disturbed state of other 
countries with our. tranquil and happy condition. 
we muy corgtatulate ourselves that we are the most 
favoured people on the face of the earth: While the peo. 
rot rd other countries are struggling to establish free 
itution¢ ‘under which man may govern himself, we 
in the actgal enjoyment of them—a rich inheritance 
from our fathers, While enlightened nations of Europe 
- gre’convileed and distracted by civil war or intestine 
strife, we settle all our political controversies by the 
ceful exercise of the rights of freemen at the ballot 
The great republican maxim so deeply engraven 
on the hearts of our people, that the will of the majority, 
constitutionally expressed, shall prevail, is our sure safe: 
guard against force and violence. It is a subject of just 
pride that our fame and character as a nation continue 
rapidly to advance in the estimation of the civilized 
world. our wise and free institutions it is to be at- 
tributed, that while other nations haye achieyed gl 
at the price of the suffering, distréss, and impoverish- 
ment of their people, we have won our honourable po- 
sition.in the midst ef an uninterrupted prosperity, and 
of an increasing individual comfort and happiness. 
fm happy to inform you that our relations with all na- 
tions are friendly and pacific, Advantageous treaties 
of commerce have been concluded within the last four 
yeere'with New. Grenada, Peru, the two. Sicilies, 
ium, Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
ursuing our example, the restrictive system of Great 
Britain, our principal foreign customer, has been re- 
Jaxed; a more liberal commercial policy has been 
adopted by othér enlightened nations, and our trade has 
been greatly, enlarged and extended. Our country 
stands higher in the respect of the world than at any 
former period. To continue to occupy this proud po- 
sition, it is only necessary to preserve peace, and faith- 
fully to adhere to the great and fundamental principle 
of our foreign policy, of non-interference ‘in the do. 
mestic concerns of other nations., We recognize in all 
nations the rights which we enjoy ourselves, to change 
and reform their political institutions, accurding to their 
own will and pleasure.: Hence we do not look bebind 
existing governments, capable of maintaining their own 
authority. We ize all suchtacttal 
not only from the dictates of true 
sacred regard for the independence | 


icy, but from a 
nations. 


While this;is our settied policy, itidoes not follow 


we can ever be indifferent spectators of the progress of 
liberal principles. ‘Phe rnment and people of the 
United States hailed with enthusiasm ard delight the 
establishment of, the Freneh republic, as we now hail 
the efforts in progress ‘to unite the States of Germany in 
8 confederation, simijar in ‘many respects to our own 
“federal Union. the great aud enlightened German 


States, oc ing, as they do, a central and commanding 
position in Europe, shall succeed in establishing such a 
confederated government, securing at the same. to 


the citizens of each State, local governments adapted to 
the liar condition of each, with unrestricted trade 
and interconrse with each other, it will be an important 
era in the history of human events. Whilst it will con- 
solidate and strengthen the power of Germany, it must 
essentially promote the cause of peace, commerce, civili- 
gation, and constitutional liberty throughout ‘the world. 

With all the governments on this continent our rela- 
tions, it is believed, are now on a more friendly and 
satisfactory footing than they have ever been at any 
former period. 


Since the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of . 


peace with Mexico, oor intercourse with the govern- 
ment of that republic has been of the most fi char- 
-geter. The Envoy Extraordinary and Minis ni- 
potentitry’of the United States to Mexico has been re- 
o and accredited; and a diplomatic representative 
from Mexico of similar rank has been received and ac- 
‘credited by this government. The amicable relations 
between the two countries which had been suspended 
have been happily restored, and are destined, I trust 
to be long preserved. The two republics, both sityated 
on this continent, and with coterminous territories, have 
every motive of sympathy and of interest to bind them 
together in perpetual amity. ‘This gratifying condition 
of our foreign relations renders it unnecessary for me 
to call your. attention more specifically to them. It has 
been my constant aim and desire to cultivate peace and 
commerce with all nations. Tranquillity at home, and 
peaceful relations abroad, constitute the true permanent 
policy of our country. War, the scourge of nations. 
sometimes becomes inevitable, but is always to be avoid- 
ed when it can be done consistently with the rights and 
honour of the nation. 

One of the most important results of the war into 
which we were recently forced with a neighbouring 
nation, is the demonstration it has afforded of the mili- 
tary strength‘ef our country. re the late war with 
Mexice, Burepean, and other fereign Powers enter- 
tained imperfect and erroneous views of our physical 
strength as a nation, and of our ability to prosecute 
war, and especially a war waged out of our own coun- 
try. They saw that our standing army on the peace 

ment did not exceed ten thousand men. Ac- 
custemed themselves to maintain in peace large stand- 
ing armies for the protection of thrones against their 
own subjects, as well as against foreign enemies, they 
had not conceived that it was possible for a nation with- 
out'such an army, well disciplined and of long service, to 
wage war lly. They held in low repute our 
_ militia, and were far from regarding them as an effec- 
tive force, unless it might be for temporary defensive 
operations when invaded on our own soil. e events 
of the late. war with Mexico have not only undeceived 
them, but have removed erroneous impressions which 
prevailed to some extent even among a portion of our 
own countrymen. ‘That war has demonstrated, that 
‘upon the breaking out of hostilities not anticipated, and 
for which no previous preparation had been made, a 
volunteer army of citizen-soldiers equal to veteran troops, 
and in numbers equal to any emergency, can ina short 
iod be brought into the field. Unlike what would 

ve occurred in any other country, we were under no 
necessity of resorting to draughts or conscriptions. On 
the contrary, such was the number of volunteers who 


among, Be officers, but the private soldiers in the 
ranks, r citizen-soldiers-are unlike those of any 
other country in other respécts. ‘They are armed, and 
have been accustomed from their youth up to handle 
und uée fire-arms; and a large proportion of them, 
especially im the Western and more newly-settled 
States, are expert marksmen. They are men: who 
have a reputation to maintain at home by their good 
Sonduct in the field. They are intelligent, and there 
is an individuality of character which is found in the 
_ ranks of no other army. In battle, each private man, 
as well as every officer, fights not only for his country, 
ut for glory and distinction among his fellow-citizens 
‘when he shail return to civil life. 

The war with.Mexico has demonstrated not only the 


ability of the government to organize a numerous army 
upon a sudden call, but also to provide it with all the 
munitions and necessary supplies with despatch, conve- 
nience and ease, and to direct its operations with effi- 
cienty. The strength of our institutions has not only 
been;digplayed in the valour and skill of our treops en- 
gaged in active service in the field, but in the organi- 
on of those executive branches which were charged 
we the .general direction and conduct of the war. 
ile too‘great praise cannot be bestowed u the offi- 
cers and men Who fought our battles, it would be unjust 
to withhold from those officers necessarily stationed at 
home, who were charged with the duty of furnishing the 
army, in proper time, and at proper places, with all the 
munitions of war and other supplies so necessary to make 
it efficient, the commendation to which they are entitled. 
The credit due to this class of our officers is the greater, 
when it is considered that no army in ancient.or modern 
times was ever better appointed or provided than our 
army in Mexico, Operating in aty:eheniy’s ‘country, 
removed two thousand miles from the seat of the federal 
government, its different corps spread over a vast extent 
of territory, hundreds and even thousands of miles-apart: 
from each other, nothing short of the untiring vigilance 
and ‘extraordinary energy of these dfficers could have 
eanbled them to provide the army at ull points, and in 
proper season, with all 
efficient service. 
\. Us is, but an act of justice to declere, that the officers 
in charge of the several executive bureaus, all under. the 
immediate eye and supervision of the Secretary of War, 
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that was required for the most 


ats 


ISHER. 


performed their 

_and efficienoy. ‘They have reaped less of the glory 
the war, not having been personally expiaed to its perils 

- in battle, than their companions in arms; but without 
their forecast, efficient aid, and co-operation, those in 
the field would not have been provided with the ample 
means they possessed of achieving for themselves and 
their country the unfading honours which they have 
won for both. When all these facts are considered, it 
may cease to be a matter ofso much amazement abroad 
how it happened that our noble army in Mexico, regu: 
lars and volunteers, were victorious upon eveby battle- 
field; however fearful the odds against them. ~— 

The war with Mexico has thus fully developed the 
at of republican governments to prosecute suc- 
cessfully a just and necessary foreign war with all the 
vigour usually attributed to more arbitrary forms of 

rnment. It has been usual for writers on public 
aw to impute to republics a want of that unity, 
concentration of parpose, and vigour of execution, 
which are generally admitted to belong to the monarchi- 
cal and aristocratic forms; and this feature of popular 
rnment has been supposed to display itself more 
particularly in the conduct of a war carried on in an 
enemy’s territory. The war with Great Britain, in 
1812, was to a great extent confined within our own 
limits, and shed but little light on this subject. But the 
war which we have just closed by an honourable peace, 
evinces beyond all doubt that a popular representative 
government is eqaal to any emergency which is likely 
to arise in the affairs of a nation. The war with Mexi. 
co has developed most strikingly and conspicuously 
another feature in our institutions. It is, that without 
cost to the government, or danger to our liberties, we 
have fn tlre bosom of our society of freemen, available 
in a just and necessary war, virtually a standing army 
-of two millions of armed citizen-soldiers, such as fought 
the battles of Mexico. 

But our military strength does not consist alone in 
our capacity for extended and successful operations on 
land. The navy is an importunt arm of the national 
defence. If the services of the navy were not so bril- 
liant as those of the army in the late war with Mexi- 
co, it was because they had no enemy to meet on their 
own element. While the army had opportunity of 
performing more conspicuous service, the navy largely 
participated in the conduct of the war. Both branches 
of the service performed their whole duty to the coun- 
try. For the able and gallant services of the officers 
and men of the navy—acting independently as well as in 
co-operation with our troops—in the conquest of the 
Californias, the capture of Vera Cruz, and the seizure 
and occupation of other important positions on the 
Gulf and Pacific coasts, the highest praise is due, Their 
vigilance, energy, and skill, rendered the most effective 
service in excluding munitions of war and other sup- 

‘plies from the enemy, while they secured a safe en- 
trance for abundant supplies for our own army. Our 
extended commerce was nowhere interrupted; and for 
this immunity from the evils of war, the country is in- 
debted to the navy. 

_ High praise is due to the officers of the several 
executive bureaus, navy yards, and stations connected 
with the service, all under the immediate direction of 
the Secretaty of the Navy, for the industry, foresight, 
and energy with which everything was directed and 


| furnished to give efficiency to that branch of the 


service. The same vigilance existed in directing the 
operations of the navy, as of the army. There was 
concert of action and of purpose between the heads of 
‘the two arms of the service. By the orders which 
were from timé to time issied, our vessels of war on 
the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico were stationed in 
proper time and in proper-positions to co-operate effi- 
ciently with the army. By this means their combined 
power was brought to bear successfully on the enemy. 
The great results which have been developed and 
brought to light by this war, will be of immeasurable 
importance in the future progress uf our country. 
They will tend powerfully to preserve us from foreign 
collisions, and to enable us to pursue uninterruptedly our 
cherished policy of “ peace with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none.” Occupying, as we do, a more 
commanding position among nations than at any 
former period, our duties and our responsibilities to 
ourselves and to posterity are correspondingly in- 
creased. This will be the more obvious ee we 
consider the vast additions which have been recently 
made to our territorial possessions, and their great im- 
portance and yalue. 

Within less than four years the 
to the Union has been consummated; all con 

Je to the OregonsTerritory. south of the forty-nin 
of north latitude, being all that was insisted on 
by any of my predecessors, has been adjusted; and 
New Mexico and Upper California have been acquired 
by treaty. The area of these several Territories, ac. 
cording to a report carefully prepared by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office from the most au- 
thentic information in his possession, and which is 
herewith transmitted, contains one million one hun- 
dred and ninety-three thousand and sixty-one square 
miles, or seven hundred and sixty-three million five 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand and forty acres; while 
the area of the remaining twenty-nine States, and the 
territory not yet organized into States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, contains two million fifty-nine thou- 
sand five hundred and thirteen square miles, or thir- 
teen hundred and eighteen million one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand and fifty-eight acres. These esti- 
mates show that the territories recently acquired, and 
over which our exclusive jurisdiction and dominion 
have been extended, constitute a country more than 
half as large-as all that which was held by the United 
States before their acquisition. If Oregon be excluded 
from the estimate, there will still remain within the 
limits of Texas, New Mexico, and California, eight 
hundred and fifty-one thousand five hundred and nine- 
ty-eight square miles, or five hundred and forty-five 
million twelve thousand seven hundred and twenty 
acres; being an addition equal to more than one-third 
of all the territory owned by the United States before 
their acquisition; and, including Oregon, nearly as 
great an extent of territory as the whole of Europe, 
Russia only excepted. The Mississippi, so lately the 
frontier of our country, is now only its centre. With 
the addition of the late acquisitions, the United States 
are now estimated to be nearly as large as the whole 
of Europe. 

It is estimated by the superintendent of the coast 
survey, ini the accompanying report, that the extent of 
the seacuast of Texas on the Gulf of Mexico, is up- 
wards of four hundred miles; of the coast of Upper 
California, on the Pacific, of nine hundred and seventy 
miles; and of Oregon, including the Straits of Fuca, 
of six hundred and fifty miles; making the whole ex- 
tent of seacoast on the Pacific one thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty miles, and the whole extent on both 
the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico two thousand and 
twenty miles. The length of the coast on the Atlantic 
from the northern limits of the United States, around 
the Capes of Florida to the Sabine, on the eastern 
boundary of Texas, is estimated to be three thousand 
one hundred miles: so that the addition of seacoast, 
including Oregon, is very nearly two-thirds as great 
as all we possessed before; and excluding Oregon, is 
an addition of one thousand three hundred and seventy 
miles; being nearly equal to one half the extent of 
coast which we possessed before these acquisitions. 
We have now three great maritime fronts—on the At- 
lantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific—making in 
the whole an extent of seacoast exceeding five thou- 
sand miles. This is the extent of the seacoast of the 
United States, not including bays, sounds, and small 
irregularities of the main shore, and of the sea islands. 
If these be included, the length of the shore line of 
coast, as estimated by the superintendent of the coast 
survey, in his report, would be thirty-three thousand 
and sixty-three miles. | 


It would be difficult to calculate the value of these 
immense additionsto our territorial pussessions. Texas, 
lying contiguous to the western boundary of Louisi- 
ana, embracing within its limits a part of the navi 
ble tributary waters of the Mississippi, and an extensive 
sea-coast, could not long have remained in the hands 
of a foreign power without endangering the peace of 
our southwestern frontier. Her products in the vicinity 
of the tributaries of the Mississippi must have sought a 
market through these streams, running into and 
through our territory; and the danger of irritation 
and collision of interests between Texas as a foreign 
State and ourselves would have been imminent, while 
the embarrassments in the commercial intercourse be- 
tween them must have been constant and unavoidable. 
Had Texas fallen into the hands, or under the influence 
and control of a strong maritime or military foreign 
power, as she might have done, these dangers would 
have been still greater. They have been avoided by 
her voluntary and peaceful annexation to the United 
States. Texas, from her position, was a natural and 
almost indispensable part of our territories. Fortu- 
nately, she has been restored to our country, and now 
constitutes one of the States of our confederacy, “upon 
an equal footing with the original States.” The salu- 
oe ed climate, the fertility of soil, peculiarly adapted 
to production of some of oar most valuable staple 
commodities, and her commercial advantages, must 
soon make her one of our most populous States. 

New Mexico, though situated in the interior, and 
without a seacoast, is known to contain much fertile 
land, to abound in rich mines of the precious metals, 
and to be capable of sustaining a large population. 
From. its position, it is the intermediate and connecting 
territory between our settlements and our possessions in 
Téxas and those on the Pacific coast. Upper Califor- 
nia, irrespective of the vast mineral wealth recently 


developed there, holds at this day, in point of value and 


ive Watigs with ability, enetgy, | 
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ce to the rest of the Union, the same relation 

that Louisiana did, whet'that fine territory was acquir- 
ed from France forty-five years ago. Extending 
nearly ten degrees-of latitude along the Pacific, and 
embracing the only safe and commodious harbours on 
that coast for many hundred miles, with a temperate 
climate, and an extensive interior of fertile lands, it is 
scarcely possible to estimate its wealth until it shall 
be brought under the government of our laws, and its 
resources fully developed. From its position, it must 
command the rich commerce of China, of Asia, and of 
the islands of the Pacific, of Western Mexico, of Cen- 
tral America, the South American States, and of the 
Russian ions bordering on that ocean. A great 
emporium will doubtless speedily arise on the Califor- 
nian coast, which may be destined to rival in impor- 
tance New Orleans itself. The depot of the vast com- 
merce which must exist on the Pacific will probably 
be at some point on the bay of San Francisco, and 
will occupy ‘he same relation to the whole western 
coast of that ocean, as New Orleans does to the valley 
of the Mississippi and the gulf of Mexico. To this 
depot our numerous whale ships will resort with their 
cargoes totrade, refit, and obtain supplies. This of 
itself will largely contribute to build up a city, which 
would soon become the centre of a great and rapidly 
increasing commerce. Situated on a safe harbour, 
sufficiently capacious for all the navies as well as the 
marine of the world, and convenient to excellent tim- 
ber for ship building, owned by the United States, it 
must become our great western naval depot. 7 

It was known that mines of the precious metals cx- 
isted toa considerable extent in California at the time 
of its a¢quisition. Recent discoveries render it proba- 
ble that these mines are more extensive and valuable 
than was anticipated. The accounts of the abundance 
of gold in that territory are.of such an extraordinary 
character as would scarcely command belief were they 
not corroborated by the authentic reports of officers in 
the public service, who have visited the mineral dis- 
trict, and derived the facts which they detail from per- 
sonal observation. Reluctant to credit the reports in 
genesal circulation as to the quantity of gold, the offi- 
cer commanding our forces in California visited the 
mineral district in July last, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing accurate information on the subject. His report 
to the War Department of the result of his examina- 
tion, and the facts obtained on the spot, is herewith 
laid before Congress. When he visited the country, 
there were about four thousand persons engaged in 
collecting gold. There is every reason to believe that 
the number of persons so employed has since been aug- 
mented. The explorations already made warrant the 
belief that the supply is very large, and that gold is 
found at various places in an extensive district of 
country. 

Information received from officers of the navy and 
other sources, though not so full and minute, confirm 
the accounts of the commander of our military force 
in California. It appears, also, from these reports, that 
mines of quicksilver are found in the vicinity of the 
gold region. One of them is now being worked, and is 
believed to be among the most productive in the world. 
The effects produced by the discovery of these rich 
mineral deposites, and the success which has attended 
the labours of those who have resorted to thein, have 
produced a surprising change in the state of affairs in 
California. Labour commands a most exorbitant price, 
and all other pursuits but that of searching for the pre- 
‘cious metals are abandoned. Nearly the whole of the 
male population of the country have gone to the gold 
district. Ships arriving on the coast are deserted by 
their crews, and their voyages suspended for want of 
sailors. Our commanding officer there entertains ap- 
prehensions that soldiers cannot be kept in the public 
service without a large increase of pay. Desertions in 
his command have become frequent, and he recom- 
mends that those who shal] withstand the strong temp- 
tation, and remain faithful, should be rewarded. 


This abundance of gold, and the all-engrossing pur- 
suit of it, have already caused in California an unpre- 
cedented rise in the price of the necessaries of life. 
That we may the more speedily and fully avail our- 
selves of the undeveloped wealth of these mines, it is 
deemed of vast importance that a branch of the mint 
of the United States be authorized to be established, 
at your present session, in California. Among other 
signal advantages which would result from such an 
establishment would be that of raising the gold to its 


ar value in that Territory. A branch mint of the 


west coast, would convert into our own coin ndt only 
the gold derived from our ownrich mines, but also the 

bullion and specie which our commerce may bring 
from the whole west coast of Central and South Ame- 
rica. The west coast of America and the adjacent 
interior embrace the richest and best mines of Mexico, 
New Grenada, Central America, Chili, and Peru. The 

bullion and specie drawn from these countries, and es- 
pecially from those of Western Mexico and Peru, to an 
amount in value of many millions of dollars, are now 
annually diverted and carried by the ships of Great 
Britain to her own ports, to be recoined or used to sus- 
tain her National Bank, and thus contribute to in- 
crease her ability to command so much of the com- 
merce of the world. If a branch mint be established 
at the great commercial point upon that coast, a vast 
amount of bullion and specie would flow thither to be 
recoined, and pass thence to New Orleans, New York, 
and other Atlantic cities. The amount of our consti- 
tutional currency at home would be greatly increased, 
while its circulation abroad would be promoted. It is 
well known to our merchants trading to China and the 
west coast of America, that great inconvenience and 
loss are experienced from the fact that our coins are 
not current at their par value in those countries. , 

The powers of Europe, far romoved from the west 
coast of America by the Atlantic ocean which inter- 
venes, and by a tedious and dangerous navigation 
around the southern cape of the continent of America, 
Can never successfully compete with the United States 
in the rich and extensive commerce which is opened to 
us at so much less cost by the acquisition of California. 

The vast importance and commercjal advantages of 
California have heretofore remained undeveloped by the 
government of the country of which it constituted a 
part. Now that this fine province is a part of our 
country, all the States of the Union, some more imme- 
diately and directly than others, are deeply interested 
in the speedy development of its wealth, and resources. 
No section of our country is more interested, or will be 
more benefited, than the commercial, navigating, and 
manufacturing interests of the eastern States. Our 
planting and farming interests in every part of the 
Union will be greatly benefited by it. As our com- 
merce and navigation are enlarged and extended, our 
exports of agricultural products and of manufactures 
will be increased; and in the new markets thus opened, 
they cannot fail to command remunerating and profit- 
able prices. 

The acquisition of California and New Mexico, the 
settlement of the Oregon boundary, and the annexa- 
tion of ‘Texas, extending to the Rio Grande, are results 
which, combined, are of greater consequence, and will 
add more to the strength and wealth of the nation, 
than any which have preceded them since the adop- 
tion of the constitution. But to effect these great re- 
sults, not only California, but New Mexico, must be 
brought under the control of regularly organized gov- 
ernments. The existing condition of California, and 
of that part of New Mexico lying west of the Rio 
Grande, and without the limits of ‘Texas, imperiously 
demands that Congress should, at its present session, 
territorial governments over them. 

pon the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of 
peace with Mexico on the thirtieth of May last, the 
temporary governments which had been established 
over New Mexico and California by our military and 
naval commanders, by virtue of the rights of war, 
ceased to derive any obligatory force from that source 
of authority; and having been ceded to the United 
States, all government and control over them under the 
authority of Mexico had ceased to exist. Impressed 
with the necessity of establishing territorial govern- 
ments over them, I recommended the subject to the 
favourable consideration of Congress in my message 
communicating the ratified treaty of peace, on the 
sixth of July last, and invoked their action at that ses- 
sion. Congress adjourned without making any pro- 
vision for their government. The inhabitants, by the 
transfer of their country had become entitled to the 
benefits of our laws and constitution, and yet were 
left without any regularly organized government. 
Since that time, the very limited power possessed by 
the Executive has been exercised to preserve and pro- 
tect them from the inevitable consequences of a state 
of anarchy. The only government which remained 
was that established by the military authority during 
the war. Regarding this to be a de facto government, 
and that by the presumed consent of the inhabitants it 
might be continued temporarily, they were advised to 
conform and submit to it for the short intervening 
period before Congress would again assemble and 
could legislate on the subject. ‘The views entertained 
by the Executive on this point are contained in a 
communication of the Secretary of State, dated the 
seventh of October last, which was forwarded for pub- 
lication to California and New Mexico, a copy of which 
is herewith transmitted. 

The small military force of the regular army, 
which was serving within the limits of the acquired 
territories at the close of the war, was retained in 
them, and additional forces have been ordered there 
for the protection of the inhabitants, and to preserve and 


secure the rights and interests of the United States. No 
revenue has been or could be collected at the ports in 


the different States prevent us from providing for them 


over these Territories, no duty imposed on Congress by 


a 


Congress failed to authorize the 
establishment of custom-houses, or the appointment of 
officers for that purpose. 

| The Secretary of the Treasury, by a circular letter 
addressed to the collectors of the customs, on the 
seventh day of October last, a copy of which is here- 
with transmitted, exercised all the power with which 
he was invested by law. 

In pursuance of the act of the fourteenth of August 

last, extending the benefit of our post office laws to the 
people of California, the Postmaster General has ap- 
pointed two agents, who -ha¥e proceeded, the one to 
California, and the other to Oregon, with authority to 
make the necessary arrangements for carrying its pro- 
visions into effect. — 
- The monthly line of mail steamers from Panama to 
Astoria has been required to “stop and deliver and 
take mails at San Diego, Monterey, and San Francisco.” 
These mail steamers, connetted by the isthmus of 
Panama with the line of mail steamers on the Atlantic 
between New York and Chagres, will establish a regu- 
lar mail communication with California. : 

It is our solemn duty to.provide, with the least practi- 
cable delay, for New Mexico and California, regularly 
organized territorial governments. Tire causes of the 
failure to do this at the last sesseon of Congress are 
well known, and decply to be regretted. With the 
opening prospects of increased prosperity and national 
greatness which the acquisition of these rich and exten- 
sive territorial possessions affords, how irrational it would 
be to forego or to reject these advantages, by the agita- 
tion of a domestic question whrich ie seeval with the ex- 
istence of our government itself, eam to endanger by 
internal strifes, geographical divisions, and heated con- 
tests for political power, or for- any other cause, the 
harmony of the glorious Union of our confederated 
States; that Union which binds us together-as one peo- 
ple, and which for sixty years has been our shield and 
protection against every danger. In the eyes of the 
world and of posterity, how trivial and insignificant will 
be all our internal divisions and struggles compared 
with the preservation of this Union of the States in all 
its vigour and with all its countless tlessings! No pa- 
triot would foment and excite geographical and sec- 
tional divisions. No lover of his country would delibe- 
rately calculate the value of the Union. Future gene- 
rations would look in amazement upon the folly of such 
a course. Other nations at the preseat day would4ook 
upon it with astonishment; and such of them as desire 
to maintain and perpetuate thrones and monarchieal or 
aristocratical principles, will view it with exultation and 
delight, because in it they will see the elements of fac- 
tion, which they hope must ultimately overturn our 
system. Ours is the great example s a prosperous and 
free self-governed republic, commanding the admiration 
and the imitation of all the lovers of freedom through- 
out the world. How solemn, therefore, is the duty, how 
impressive the call upon us and upon all parts of our 
country, to cultivate a patriotic spirit of harmony, of 
good fellowship, of compromise and matual concession, 
in the administration of the incomparable system of go- 
vernment formed by our fathers in the midst of almost 
insuperable difficulties, and transmitted to us, with the 
injunction that we should enjoy its blessings and hand it 
down unimpared to those who mag @ane after us! 

In view of the high and respensible duties which we 
owe to ourselves and to mankind, I trust you may be 
able, at your present session, to approach the adjust- 
ment of the only domestic question which seriously 
threatens, or probably ever can threaten, to disturb the 
harmony and successful operation of our system. 

The immensely valuable possessions of New Mexico 
and California are already inhabited by a considerable 
population. Attracted by their great fertility, their 
mineral wealth, their commercial advantages, and the 
salubrity of the climate, emigrants from the older 
States, in great numbers, are already preparing to seek 
new homes in these inviting regions. 

Shall the dissimilarity of the domestic institutions in 


suitable governments? These institutions existed at 
the adoption of the Constitution, but the obstacles which 
they interposed were overcome by that spirit of compro- 
mise which is now invoked. Ina conflict of opinions 
or of interests, real or imaginary, between different sec- 
tions of our country, neither can jastly demand all 
which it might desire to obtain. Each, in the true 
spirit of our institutions, should concede something to 

Our gallant forces in the Mexicay wige, by whose pa- 


longed to no one State or section of our Union. They 
were men from slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States, from the North and the South, from the East 
and the West. They were all companions-in-arms and 
fellow-citizens of the same common country, engaged 
in the same common cause. When prosecuting that 
war, they were brethren and friends, aud shared alike 
with each other common toils, dangers, and sufferings. 
Now, wher their work is ended, when peace is restored, 
and tlrey return again to their homes, put off the habili- 
ments of war, take their places in society, and resume 
their pursuits in civil life, surely a spirit of harmony 
and concession, and of equal regard for the rights of all 
and of all sections of the Union ought to prevail in pro. 
viding governments for the acquired territories—the 
fruits of their consmon service. ‘The whole people of | 
the United Siates and of every State contributed to de- 
fray the expenses of that war; and it would not be just 
for any one section to exclude another from all partici- 
pation in the acquired territory. This would not be in 
consonance with the just system of government which 
the framers of the constitution adopted. 

The question is believed to be rather abstract than 
practical, whether slavery ever can or waguld exist in 
any portion of the acquired territory, even if it were left 
to the option of the slaveholding States themselves. 
From the nature of the climate in-‘much 
the larger portion of it, it is certain it eould never exist; 
and in the remainder, the probabilities are it would not. 
But however this may be, the question, involving, as it 
does, a principle of equality of rights of the separate and 
several States, as equal co-partners in the confederacy, 
should not be disregarded. In organizing governments 


the Constitution requires that they should legislate on 
the subject of slavery, while their power to do so is not 
only seriously questioned, but denied by many of the 
soundest expounders of that instrument. 

Whether Congress shall legislate or not, the people of | 
the acquired Territories, when assembled in convention 
to form State constitutions, will possess the sole and ex- 
clusive power to determine for themselves whether 
slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits. If 
Congress shall abstain from interfering with the ques- 
tion, the people of these Territories will be left free to 
adjust it as they may think proper when they apply for 
admission as States into the Union. No enactment of 
Congrcss could restrain the people of any of the sove- 
reign States of the Union, old or new, north or south, 
slaveholding or non-slaveholding, from determining the 
character of their own domestic institutions as they may 
deem wise and proper. Any and all the States possess 
this right, and Congress cannot deprive them of it. The 
people of Georgia might, if they chose, so alter their 
constitution as to abolish slavery within its limits; and 
the people of Vermont might so alter their constitution 
as to admit slavery within its limits. Both States would 
possess the right ; though, as all know, it is not probable 
that either would exert it. ae oe 

It is fortunate for the peace and harmony of the 
Union that this question is in its nature temporary, and 
can only continue for the brief period which will inter- 
vene before California and New Mexico may be admitted 
us States into the Union. From the tide of population 
now flowing into them, it is highly probable that this 
will soon occur. 

Considering the several States and the citizens of the 
several States as equals, and entitled to equal rights un- 
der the constitution, if this were an original question, it 
might well be insisted on that the principle of non-in- 
terference is the true doctrine, and that Congress could 


not, in the absence of any express grant of power, inter- | 


fere with their relative rights. Upon a great emergency, 
however, and under menacing dangers to the Union, 
the Missouri compromise line in respect to slavery was 
adopted. The same line was extended further west in 
the acquisition of Texas. After an acquiescence of 
nearly thirty years in the principle of compromise re- 
cognized and established by these acts, and to avoid the 
danger to the Union which might follow if it were now 
disregarded, I have heretofore expressed the opinion 
that that line of compromise should be extended on the 
parallel of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes from the 
western boundary of Texas, where it now terminates, 
to the Pacific ocean. This is the middle ground of 
compromise, upon which the different sections of the 
Union may meet, as they have heretofore met. If this 
be done, it is confidently believed a large mujority of 
the people of every section of the country, however 
widely their abstract opinions on the subject of slavery 
may differ, would cheerfully ang -patriotieally acquiesce 
in it, and peace and harmony would rose fill our 
borders. 

The restriction north of the line was only yielded to 
in the case of Missouri and Texas upon a principle of 
compromise, made necessary for the sake of preserv. 
ing the harmony, and, possibly, the existence of the 

nion, 

It was upon these considerations that at the close of 
your last session, I gave my sanction to the principle 
of the Missouri compromise line, by approving and 
signing the bill to establish “the Territorial Govern. 
ment of Oregon.” From a sincere desire to preserve 
the harmony of the Union, and in deference for the 
acts of my predecessors, I felt constrained to yield 


gone in compromising this delicate and dangerous’ 
question. But if Congress shall now reverse the deci- 
sion by which the Missouri compromise was effected, 
and shall propose to extend the restriction over the 
whole territory, south as well as north of the parallel 
of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, it will cease to 
be a compromise, and must be regarded as’an original 
question. 

If Congress, instead of observing the course of non- 
interference, leaving the adoption of their own domestic 
institutions to the people who may inhabit these Terri- 
tories; or if, instead of extending the Missouri compro. 
mise line to the Pacific, shall prefer to submit the le 
and constitutional questions which may arise, to the de- 
cision of the judicial tribunals, as was proposed in a, bill 
which passed the Senate at your last session, an adjust- 
ment may be effected in this mode. If the whole subject 
be referred to the judiciary, all parts of the Union should 
cheerfully acquiesce in the final decision of the tribunal 
created by the constitution for the settlement of all ques- 
tions which may arise under the constitution, treaties, 
and laws of the United States. 

Congress is earnestly invoked, for the sake of the 
Union, its harmony, and our continued prosperity as a 
nation, to adjust at its present session this, the only 
dangerous question which lies in our path—if not in 
some one of the modes suggested, in some other wiffth 
be satisfactory. 

n anticipation of the establishment of regular gov- 

ernments over the acquired territories, a joint com- 
mission of officers of the army and navy has been 
ordered. te to the coast of California and Ore- 
gon, for the purpose of making reconnoisances and a 
report as to the proper sites for the erection of forti- 
fications or other defensive works on land, and of suita- 
ble situations for naval stations. ‘The information 
which may be expected from a scientific aud skilful 
examination of the whole face of the coast will be 
eminently useful to Congress, when they come to con- 
sider the propriety of making appropriations for these 
great national objects. Proper defences on land will 
be necessary for the security and protection of our 
possessions; and the establishment of navy-yards, and 
a dock for the repair and construction of vessels, will 
be important alike to our navy and commercial marine. 
Without such establishments, every vessel, whether of 
the navy or of the merchant service, requiring repair, 
must, at great expense, come round Cape Horn to one 
of our Atlantic yards for that purpose. With such 
establishments, vessels, it is believed, may be built or 
TYepaired as cheaply in Calfornia as upon the Atlantic 
coast. They would give employment to many of our 
enterprising ship-builders and mechanics, and greatly 
facilitate and enlarge our commerce on the Pacific. 
_ As it is ascertained that mines of gold, silver, cop- 
per, and quicksilver exist in New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, and that nearly all the lands where they are 
found belong to the United States, it is deemed impor- 
tant to the public interests that provision be made for 
a geological and mineralogical examination of these 
regions. Measures should be adopted to preserve the 
mineral lands, especially such as contain the precious 
metals, for the use of the United States; or if brought 
into market, to separate them from the farming lands, 
and dispose of them in such manner a8 to secure a 
large return of money to the treasury, and at the same 
time lead to the development of their wealth by indi- 
vidual proprietors and purchasers. To do this, it will 
be necessary to provide for an immediate survey and 
location of the lots. If Congress should deem it pro- 
per to dispose of the mineral lands, they should be sold 
in small quantities, and at a fixed minimum price. 

I recommend that surveyor generals’ offices be au- 
thorized to be established in New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, and provision made for surveying and bringing 
the public lands into market at the earliest practicable 
period. In disposing of these lands, I recommend 
that the right of pre-emption be secured, and liberal 
grants made to the early emigrants who have settled, 
or may settle upon them. 

It will be important to extend our revenue laws over 
these Territories, and especially over California, at an 
early period. There is already a considerable com- 
merce with California; and until ports of entry shall 
be established and collectors appointed, no soueqee 
can be received. 


sources of New Mexico and California, and regulay 


commerce and navigation, and such the ‘addition to 
the national wealth, that the present generation may 
live to witness the controlling commercial and mone- 
tary power of the world transferred from London and 
other European emporiums to the city of New York. 

The apprehensions which were entertained by some 
of our statesmen, in the earlier periods of the govern- 
ment, that our system was incapable of operating with 
sufficient energy and success over largely extended 
territorial limits, and that if this were attempted, it 
would fall to pieces by its own weakness, have been 
dissipated by our experience. By the division of power 
between the States and federal government, the latter 
is found to operate with as much energy in the ex- 
tremes as in the ceutre. It is as efficient in the re- 
motest of the thirty States which now compose the 
Union, as it was in the thirteen States which formed 
our constitution. Indeed, it may well be doubted, 
whether, if our present population had been confined 
within the limits of the original thirteen States, the 
tendencies to centralization and consolidation would 
not have been such as to have encroached upon the es- 
sential reserved rights of the States, and thus to have 
made the federal government a widely different one, 
practically, from what it is in theory, and was intend- 
ed to be by its framers. So far from entertaining ap- 
prehensions of the safety of our system by the exten- 
sion of our territory, the belief is confidently enter- 
tained that each new State gives strength and an ad- 
ditional guaranty for the preservation of the Union it- 
self. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the thirteenth ar- 
ticle of the treaty uf peace, friendship, limits, and set- 
tlement, with the republic of Mexico, and of the act 
of July the twenty-ninth, 1848, claims of our citizens 
which had been “already liquidated and decided 
against the Mexican republic,” amounting, with the 
interest thereon, to two million twenty-three thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two dollars and fifty-one cents, 
have been liquidated and paid. There remain to be 
paid of these claims, seventy-four thousand one hun- 
dred and ninety-two dollars and twenty-six cents. 


Congress at its last session having made no provis- 
ion for executing the fifteenth article of the treaty, by 
which the United States assume to make satisfaction 
for the “unliquidated claims” of our citizens against 
Mexico, to-“an amount not exceeding three and a quar- 
ter millions of dollars,” the subject is again recom. 
mended to your favorable consideration. 

The exchange of ratifications of the treaty with 
Mexico took place on the thirtieth of May, 1848. 
Within one year after that time, the commissioner and 
surveyor which each government stipulates to appoint, 
are required to meet ‘tat the port of San Diego and 
proceed to run and mark the said boundary in its 
whole course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte.” 
It will be seen from this provision, that the period 
within which a commissioner and surveyor of the 
respective government are to meet an San Diego, will 
expire on the thirtieth of May, 1849. Congress, at 
the close of its last session, made an appropriation for 


“the expenses of running and marking the boundary - 
i@line” between the two countries, but did not fix the 


amount of salary which should be paid to the commis- 
sioner and surveyor to be appointed on the part of the 
United States. It is desirable that the amount of com- 
pensation which they shall receive should be prescribed 
by law, and not left, as at present, to Executive dis- 
cretion. 

Measures were adopted at the earliest practicable 
period to organize the “Territorial .government of 
Oregon,” as authorized by the act of the fourteenth of 
August last. The governor and marshal of the terri- 
tory accompanied by a small military escort, left the 
frontier of Missouri in September last, and took the 
southern route, by the way of Santa Fe and the river 


Gila, to California, with the intention of proceeding 


thence in one of our vessels of war to their destination. 
The Governor was fully advised of the great importance 
of his early arrival in the country, and it is confidently 
believed he may reach Oregon in the latter part of the 
present month, or early in the next. The other offi- 
cers for the territory have proceeded by sea. — 

In the month of May last, I communicated informa- 
tion to Congress that an Indian war had broken out in 
Oregon, and recommended that authority be given to 
raise an adequate number of volunteers to proceed 
without delay to the assistance of our fellow-citizens 
in that Territory. The authority to raise such a force 
not having been granted by Congress, as soon as their 
services could be dispensed with in Mexico, orders 
were issued to the regiment of mounted riflemen to 
proceed to Jefferson barracks, in Missouri, and to pre- 
pare to march to Oregon as soon as the necessary pro- 
vision could be made. fo 
‘march, it was arrested by the provision of the act pass- 


ed by Congress on the last day of the last session, 


which directed that all the non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates of that regiment, who had been 
in service in Mexico, should, upon their application, 
be entitled to be discharged. The effect of this provi- 
sion was to disband the rank and file of the regiment; 
and before their places could be filled by recruits, the 
season had so far advanced that it was impracticable 
for it to proceed unti} the opening of the next spring. 


my acquiescence to the extent to which they had 


In the month of October last, the accompanying com- 


If these and other necessary and proper measures \ 
be adopted for the development of the wealth and re- , 


Territorial governments be established over them,. ; 
r 0 pesix Cents, | sunk, and many millions of dollars, as was the case dur- 


triotism and unparalleled deeds of arms we obtained 
against Mexico, were composed of citizens who be- 


Shortly before it was ready to 


a. 


munication was received from the governor of the 
temporary government of Oregon, giving information 
of the continuance of the Indian disturbances, and of 
the destitution and defenceless condition of the inhabi- 
tants. Orders were immediately transmitted to the 
commander of our squadron in the Pacific, to despatch 
to their assistance a partsof the naval forces on that 
station, to furnish them with arms and ammunition, 
and to continue to give them such aid and protection as 
the navy could afford, until the army could reach the 
country. 

It is the policy of humanity, and one which has al. 
ways been pursued by the United States, to cultivate the 
' good will of the aboriginal tribes of this continent, and 
to restrain them from making war, and indulging in 
excesses, by mild means, rather than by force. That 
this could have been done with the tribes in O 
had that territory been brought under the government of 
our laws at an earlier period, and had suitable measures 
been adopted by Congress, such as now exist in our 
intercourse with the other Indian tribes within our 
limits, cannot be doubted. Indeed, the immediate and 
only cause of the existing hostility of the Indians of 
Oregon is represented to have been, the long delay of 
the United States in making to them some trifling 
compensation, in such articles as they wanted, fur the 
country now occupied by our emigrants, which the In- 
dians claimed, and over which they formerly roamed. 

This compensation bad been promised to them by the 
temporary government established in ‘Oregon, but its 
fulfilment had heen postponed from time to time, for 
nearly two years, whilst those who made it had been 
anxiously waiting for Congress to establish a territorial 
government over the country. The Indians became at 
length distrustful of their good faith, and sought redress 
by plunder and massacre, which finally led to the pres- 
ent difficulties. A few thousand dollars in suitable pres- 
ents, as a compensation for the country which had been 
taken possession of by our citizens, would have satisfied 
the Indians, and have prevented the war. A small 
amount properly distributed, it is confidently believed, 
would soon restore quiet. In this Indian war our fel- 
low-citizens of Oregon have been compelled to take the 
field in their own defence, have performed valuable mi- 
litary services, and been subjected to expenses which 
have fallen heavily upon them. Justice demands that 
provision should be made by Congress to compensate 
them for their services, and to refund to them the ne- 
cessary expenses which they have incurred. 

I repeat the recommendation heretofore made to Con- 
gress, thut provision be made for the appointment of a 
suitable number of Indian agents to reside among the 
tribes of Oregon, and that a small sum beappropriated to 
enable these agents to cultivate friendty relations with 
them. If this be done, the presence of a small military 
force will be all that is necessary to keep them in check, 
and preserve peace. | 

I recommend that similar provision be made as re- 
gards the tribes inhabiting northern Texas, New Mexico, 
California, and the extensive region lying between our 
settlements in Missouri and these possessions, as the 
most effective means of preserving peace upon our bor- 
ders, and within the recently acquired territories. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will present in his 
annual report a highly satisfactory statement of the con- 
dition of the finances. 

The imports for the fiscal year ending on the thirti- 
eth of June last, were of the value of one hundred and 
fifty-four million nine hundred and seventy-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-six dollars; of which 
the amount exported was twenty-one million one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand and ten dollars, leaving 
one hundred and thirty-three million eight hundred 
and forty-nine thousand eight hundred and sixty-six 
dollars in the country for domestic use. 

The value of the exports for the same period was one 
hundred and fifty-four million thirty-two thousand one 
hundred and thirty-one dollars, consisting of domestic 
productions amounting to one hundred and thirty-two 
million nine hundred and four thousand one hundred 
and twenty-one dollars, and twenty-one million one 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand and ten dollars of 
foreign articles, 

The receipts into the Treasury for the same period, 
exclusive of loans, amounted to thirty-five million four 
hundred and thirty-six thousand seven hundreq and 
fifty dollars and fifty-nine cents; of which there was 
derived from customs thirty-one million seven hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand and seventy dollars and 
ninety-six cents; from sales of public lands, three 


from miscellaneous and incidenta! sources, three hun- 
dred and fifty-one thousand and thirty-seven dollars and 
seven cents, 

It will be perceived that the revenue from the customs 
for the last fiscal year exceeded by seven hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand and seventy dollars and ninety-six 
cents the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his last annual report; and that the aggregate receipts 
during the same period from customs, lands, and mis- 
cellaneous sources, also exceeded the estimate by the 
sum of five hundred and thirty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars and filty-nine cents—indicating, 
however, a very near approach in the estimate to the 
actual result. 

The expenditures during the fiscal year ending on,the 
thirtieth of June last, including those for the war, and 
exclusive of payments of principal and interest for the 
public debt, were forty-two million eight hundred and 
eleven thousand nine hundred and seventy dollars and 
three cents. 

It is estimated that the receipts into the Treasury 
for the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of June, 
1849, including the balance in the Treasury on the 
first of July last, will amount to the sum of fifty-seven 
million forty-eight thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
nine dollars and ninety cents; of which thirty-two 
millions of dollars, it is estimated, will be derived 
from customs; three millions of dollars from the sales 
of the public lands; and one million two hundred 
thousind dollars from miscellaneous and incidental 
sources, including the premium upon the loan, and the 
amount paid and to be paid into the Treasury on ac- 
count of military contributions in Mexicu, and the 
sales of arms and vessels and other public property, 
rendered unnecessary for the use of the Government 
by the termination of the war; and twenty million six 
hundred and ninety-five thousand four hundred and 
thirty-five dollars and thirty cents from loans already 
negotiated, including Treasury notes funded, which, 
together with the balance in the Treasuryon the first 
of July last, make the sum estimated. 


The expenditures for the same period, including the 
necessary payment on account of the principal and inter- 
est of the public debt, and the principal und interest of 
the first installment due to Mexico on the thirtieth of 
May next, and other expenditures growing out of the 
war, to be paid during the present year, will amount 
including the reimbursement of treasury notes, to the 
sum of fifty-four million one hundred and ninety-five 
thousand two lundred and seventy-five dollars and six 
cents; leaving an estimated balance; in the treasury on 
the first of July, 1849, of two million eight hundred and 
fifty-three thousand six hundred and ninety-four dollars 
and eighty-four cents. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will present, as re- 
quired by law, the estimate of the receipts and expen- 
ditures for the next fiscal year. The expenditures as 
estimated for that year are thirty-three million two 
hundred and thirteen thousand one hundred and fifty- 
two dollars and seventy-three cents, including three 
million seven hundred and ninety-nine thousand one 
hundred and two dollars and eighteen cents for the 
interest on the public debt, and three million five hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars for the principal and 
interest due to Mexico on the thirtieth of May, 1850; 
leaving the sum of twenty-five million eight hundred 
and seventy-four thousand and fifty dollars and thirty- 
five cents; which, it is believed, will be ample for the 
ordinary peace expenditures. 

The operations of the tariff act of 1846 have been 
such during the past year as fully to meet the public 
expectation, and to confirm the opinion heretofore ex- 
pressed of the wisdom of the a in our revenue 
system which was effected by it. The receipts under 
it into the treasury for the. first fiscal year after its 
enactment exceeded by the sum of five million forty- 
four thousand four hundred and three dollars and nine 
cents the amount collected during the last fiscal year 
under the tariff act of 1842, ending the thirtieth of 
June, 1846. The total revenue realized from the com- 
mencement of its operation, on the first of December, 
1846, until the close of the last quarter, on the thir- 
tieth of September last, being twenty-two months, was 
fifty-six million six hundred and fifty-four thousand 
five hundred and sixty-three dollars and seventy-nine 
cents—being a much larger sum than was ever before 
received from duties during any equal period under 
the tariff acts of 1824, 1828, 1832, and 1842. Whilst 
by the repeal of highly protective and prohibitory 
duties the revenue has been increased, the taxes on the 
people have been diminished. ‘They have been re- 
lieved from the heavy amounts with which they were 
burdened under former laws in the form of increased 
prices or bounties paid to favoured classes and pursuits. 

The predictions which were made, that the tariff act | 
of 1846 would reduce the amount of revenue below 
that collected under the act of 1842, and would pros- 
trate the business and destroy the prosperity of the 
country, have not been verified. With an incrcased 
and increasing revenue, the finances are in a highly 
flourishing condition. Agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation, are prosperous; the prices of manufactured 
fabrics, and of other products, are much less-injurious- 
ly affeeted than was to have been anticipated, from the 
unprecedented revulsions, which, during the last and 
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paralyzed the credit and commerce of so many great 
and enlightened nations of Europe. 

Severe commercial revulsions abroad have 
heretofore operated to depresa, and often to affect 
astrously, almost every branch of American industry. 
The temporary di ion of a portion of our manufac- 
turing interests is the effect of foreign causes, and is 
far less severe than has prevailed on all former similar 
occasions. 

It is believed that, looking to the great aggregate of 
all our interesta, the whole country was never more 
prosperous than at the present period, and never more 
rapidly advancing in wealth and population. Neither 
the foreign war in which we have been involved, nor 
the loans which have absorbed so large a portion of our 
capital, nor the commercial revulsion in Great Britain 
in 1847, nor the paralysis of credit and commerce 
throughout Eurbpe in 1848, have affected injuriously 
to any considerable extent any of the great interests of 
the country, or arrested our onward march to great- 
ness, wealth and power. 

Had the disturbances in Europe not our 
commerce would undoubtedly have been still more ex- 
tended, and would have added still more to the na- 
tional wealth and public prosperity. Bat notwith- 
standing these disturbances, the operations of the 
revenue system established by the tariff act of 1846, . 
have been so generally beneficial to the government 
and the business of the country, that no ch in its 
provisions is by a wise public cy, and 
none is recommended. | 

The operations of the constitutional treasury esta b- 
lished by the act of the sixth of August, 1846, in the 
receipt, custody, and disbursement of the public mo- 
ney, have continued to be successful. Under this sys- 
tem the public finances have been carried through a 
foreign war, involving the necessity of loans and extra- 
ordinary expenditures, and requiring distant transfers 
and disbursements, without embarrassment, and no 
loss has occurred of any of the public money deposited 
under its provisions. Whilst it has proved to be safe 
and useful to the Government, its effects have been 
most beneficial upon the business of the country. It 
has tended powerfully to secure an exemption from that 
inflation and fluctuation of the paper currency, so inju- 
rious to domestic industry, and rendering so urcertain 
the rewards of labour, and it is believed has largel 
contributed to preserve the whole country from a seri- 
ous commercial revulsion, such as often occurred un- 
der the bank deposit system. In the year 1847, there 
was a revulsion in the business of Great Britain of 
great extent and intensity, which was followed by 
failures in that kingdom unprecedented in number and 
amcunt of losses. This is believed to be the first in- 
stance when such disastrous bankruptcies, occurring in 
a country with which we have such extensive com- 
merce, produced little or no injurious effect upon our 
trade or currency. We remained but little affected in 
our money market, and our business and industry were 
still prosperous and progressive. 

During the present year, nearly the whole continent 
of Europe has been convulsed by civil war and revolu- 
tions, attended by numerous bankruptcies, by an unpre- 
cedented fall in their public securities, and an almost 
universal paralysis of commerce and industry ; and yet, 
although our trade and the prices of onr products must 
have been somewhat unfavourably affected by theso 
causes, we have escaped a revulsion, our money market 
is comparatively easy, and public and private credit 
have advanced and improved. 

It is confidently believed that we have been saved from 
their effect by the salutary operation of the constitution- 
altreasury. It is certain, that if the twenty-four inil- 
lions of specie imported into the country during the 
fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of June, 1847, had 
gone into the banks, as to a great extent it must have 
done, it would, in the absence of this system, liave been 
made the basis of augmented bank paper issues, proba- 
bly to an amount not less than sixty or seventy iillions 
of dollars, producing, as an inevitable consequence of an 
inflated currency, extravagant prices for a time, and 
wild speculation, which must have been followed, on the 
reflux to Europe, the succeeding year, of so much of 
that specie, by the prostration of the business of the 
country, the suspension of the banks, and most exten- 
sive bankruptcies. Occurring, as this would have done, 
at a period when the country was engaged in a foreign 
war; when considerable loans of specie were required 
for distant disbursemeuts, and when the banks, the 
fiscal agents, of the government, and the depositories of 


ing the war of 1812, must have been suctificed in dis- 
counts upon loans, and upon the depreciated paper cur- 
rency which the government would have been coinpelled 
to use, 

Under the operations of the constitutional treasury 
not a dollar has been lost by the depreciation of the cur- 
rency. The loans required to prosecute the war with 
Mexico were negotiated by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury above par, realizing a large premium to the go- 
vernment. Therestraining effect of the system upon 
the tendencies to excessive paper issues by banks has 
saved the government from heavy losses, and thousands 
of our business men from bankruptcy and ruin. The 
wisdom of the system has been tested by the experience 
of the past two years, and it is the dictate of sound poli- 
cy that it should remain undisturbed. The modifica. 
tions in some of the details of this measure, involving 
none of its essential principles, heretofore recommended, 
are again presented for your favourable consideration. 

In my message of the sixth of July last, transmitting 
to Congress the ratified treaty of peace with Mexico, I 
recommended the adoption of measures for the speedy 
payment of the public debt. In reiterating that recom. 
mendation, I refer you to the considerations presented 
in that message in its support. The public debt, in- 
cluding that ‘authorized to be negotiated, in pursuance of 
existing laws, and including treasury notes, amounted 
at that time to sixty-five million seven hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand four hundred and fifty dollars 
and forty-one cents, 

Funded stock of the United States, amounting to about 
half'a million of dollars, has been purchased, as author- 
ized by law, since that period, and the public debt has 
thus been reduced; the details of which will be presented 
in the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The estimates and expenditures for the next fiscal 
year, submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, it is 
believed will be ample for all necessary purposes. If the 
appropriations made by Congress shall not exceed the 
amount estimated, the means in the treasury will be 
sufficient to defray all the expenses of the government; 
to pay off the next instalment of three millions of dollars 
to Mexico, which will fall due on the thirtieth of May 
next, and still a considerable surplus will remain, which 
should be applied to the further purchase of the public 
stock and reduction of the debt. 

Should enlarged appropriations be made, the neces- 
sary consequence will be to postpone the payment of 
the debt. Though our debt, as compared with that of 
most other nations, is small, it is our true policy, and 
in harmony with the genius of our institutions,that 
we should present to the world the rare specta- 


wealth, wholly exempt from public indebtedness. This 
would add still more to our strength, and give to us a 
still more commanding position among the nations of 
the earth, | 

The public expenditures should be economical, and 
be confined to such necessary objects as are clearly 
within the powers of Congress. All such as are not 
absolutely demanded should be postponed, and the pay- 
ment of the public debt at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod should be a cardinal principle of our public policy. 

For the reason assigned in my last annual message, 
I repeat the recommendation that a branch of the mint 
of the United States be established at the city of New 
York. The importance of this measure is greatly in- 
creased by the acquisition of the rich mines of the 
precious metals in New Mexico and California, and es- 
pecially in the latter, | 

I repeat the recommendation, heretofore made, in 
favour of the graduation and reduction of the price of 
such of the public lands as havg been long offered ‘in 
the market, and have remained unsold, and in favour 
of extending the rights of pre-emption to actual settlers 
on the unsurveyed as well as the surveyed lands. | 

The condition and operations of the army, and the 
state of other branches of the public service under the 
supervision of the War Department, are satisfactorily 
peoaeeaan in the accompanying report of the Secretary 
of War. 

On the return of peace, our forces were withdrawn 
from Mexico, and the volunteers and that portion of 
the regular army engaged for the war, were disbanded. 
Orders have been issued for stationing the forces of 
our permanent establishment at various positions in 
our extended country, where troops may be required. 
Owing to the remoteness of some of these positions, 
the detachments have not yet reached their destination, 
Nothwithstanding the extension of the limits of our 
country and the forces required in the new territories, 
it is confidently believed that our present military 
establishment is sufficient fer all exigencies, so long as 
our peaceful relationg remain undisturbed. 

Of the amount of military contributions collec- 
ted in Mexico, the sum of seven hundred and sizty- 
nine thousand six hundred and fifty dollars was ap- 
plied towards the payment of the first instalment due 
under the treaty with Mexico. The farther sum of 
three hundred and forty-six thousand three hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars and thirty cents has been paid 
into the treasury, and unexpended balances still remain 
in the hands of disbursing officers, and those who were 
engaged in the collection of these moncys. After the 
proclamation of peace, no further disbursements were 
made of any unexpended moneys arising from this 


the present year, have overwhelmed the industry and 


cle of a great republic, possessing vast resources and — 
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_ country, and prevent us from assuming 


. ing the first rank 
_ experience of the past, and a recurrence to an unwise 


sources 
eially in war, more power 
hands, 


_ the legitimate and prescribed 


Report Secretary of the 
en a satisfactory exhibit of the operations and 
| -of that branch of the public service. | 


A..mugnber of smal! vessels suitablé for entering the 
rivers were purchased during the 
war,and gave great in the 


by law during the war, has been reduced by discharges 
below the maximum fixed for the peace establishment. 
Adequate equadrens are maintained in the severa! quar- 
ters of the globe where experience has shown their ser- 
viees may, be most ultefully employed; and the naval 


 gervice was never in a condition of higher discipline or 


greater efficiency. 

I invite attention to the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on the subject of the marine corps. 
‘The reduction of the corps ut the end of the war re- 


made the selection; and those designated were neces- 
sarily dismissed, but without any alleged fault. I con- 
cur in opinion with the Sec , that the service would 
be improved by reducing the number of landemen, and 
increasing the marines. Such a measure would justify 
an increase of the number of officers to the extent of the 


_ reduction by dismissal, and still the corps would have 
_ fewer officers than a corresponding number of men in 


he army. 

The contracts for the transportation of the mail in 
steamships convertible into war-steamers, promise to 
Tealize all the benefits to our commerce and to the 
navy which were anticipated. The first steamer thus 
secured to the government was launched in January, 
1847, There are now seven; and in another year 


there will, probably, be not less than seventeen afloat. 


While this great national advantage is secured, our 


_fecial and commercial intercourse is increased and 


promoted with Germany, Great Britain, and other 
th all the countries on the West 

of our continent, especially with Oregon and 
California, and between the northern and southern sec- 
tions of the United States. Considerable revenue may 
bee from postages; but the connected line from 
New York to Chagres, and thence across the isthmus 
to Oregon, cannot fail to exert a beneficial influence, 
not now to be estimated, on the interests of the manu- 
factures, commerce, navigation, and currency of the 
United States. As an important part of the system, I 
recommend to your favorable consideration the estab- 
lishment of the proposed line of steamers between New 
Orleans and Vera Cruz. It promises the most happy 
results in cementing friendship between the two repub- 
lics, and in extending reciprocal benefits to the trade 
and manufactures of both. : 

The report of the Postmaster General will make 
known to you the operations of that department for 
the past year. It is gratifying to find the revenues of 
the department, under the rates of postage now esta- 
blished by law, so rapidly increasing. The gross 
amount of postages during the last fiscal year 
amounted to four million three hundred and seventy- 
one thousand and seventy-one dollars, exceeding 
annual average received for the nine years immediately 
targa the passage of the act of the 3d of March, 

845, by the sum of six thousand four hundred and 


fifty-three dollars, and exceeding the amount received 


for the year ending the 30th of June, 1847, by the 
sum of four hundred and twenty-five thousand one 
hundred and eighty-four dollars. 

The expenditures for the year, excluding the sum of 


- minety-four thousand six hundred and seventy-two 
_ dollars, allowed by Congress at its last session to in- 


of 
dred thousand five hundred dollars paid for the services 
of the line ofgteamers between Bremen and New York, 
amounted to four million one hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five dollars, which is 
less than the annual average for the nine years pre- 
vious to the act of 1845, by three hundred thousand 
seven hundred and forty-eight dollars. 

The mail routes, on the 30th day of June last, were 
one hundred and sixty-three thousand two hundred and 
eight miles in extent—being an increase during the 
last year of nine thousand three hundred and ninety 
miles. The mails were trans over them during 
the same time, forty-one million twelve thousand five 
hundred and seventy-nine miles; making an increase 
of transportation for the year of two million one hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand six hundred and eighty 
miles, whilst the expense was less than that of the 
previous year by four thousand two hundred and thir- 
ty-five dollars. : 


The increase in the mail transportation within the 


_ last three years has been five million three hundred and 


seventy-eight thousand three hundred and ten miles, 
whilst the expenses were reduced four hundred and 
fifty-six thousand seven hundred and thirty-eight dol- 
larse—making an increase of service at the rate of 15 
per cent. and a reduction in the expenses of more than 
15 per cent. 
uring the past year there have been employed, under 
contracts with the Post Office Department, two ocean 
steamers in conveying the mails monthly between New 
York and Bremen, and one, since October last, per- 
forming semi-monthly service between Charleston and 
Havana; and a contract has been made for the trans- 
tation of the Pacific mails across the Isthmus from 
agres to Panama. 


_ Under the authority given to the Secretary of the | gre@ 
_ Navy, three ocean steamers ha 


ve been constructed 
and sent to the Pacific, and are expected to enter upon 
the mail service between Panama and Oregon, and 
the intermediate ports, on the first of January next, 
and a fourth has been engaged by him for the service 
between Havana and Chagres; so that a regular 
monthly mail line will be kept up after that time be- 
tween the United States and our territories on the 
Pacific. Notwithstanding this great increase in the 
mail service, should the revenue continue to increase 
the present year as it did in the last, there will he re- 
ceived near four hundred and fifty thousand dollars 


more than the expenditures. These considerations 


have satisfied the Postmaster General that, with cer- 
tain modifications of the act of 1845, the revenue may 
be still further increased, and a reduction of postages 


_ made to a uniform rate of five cents, without an inter- 


ference with the principle, which has been constantly 
and properly enforced, of making that department sus- 
tain itself. A well digested cheap postage system is 
the best means of diffusing intelligence among the 
people, and is of so much importance in a country so 
extensive as that of the United States, that [ recom- 
mend to your favourable consideration the suggestions 
of the Postmaster General for its improvement. 
Nothing can retard the onward progress of our 
and maintain- 
among nations, but a disregard of the 


We have just closed a foreign war by 


public policy. 
an honourable peace—a war rendered necessary and 


sage in vindication of our national rights and 


. The present condition of the country is simi- 
lar in some respects to that which existed immediately 
after the close of the war with Great Britain in 1815, 
and the occasion is deemed to be a proper one to take a 
retrospect of the res of public policy which fol- 
lowed that war. There was at that period of our his- 


_ tory a departure from our earlier policy. ‘The enlarge- 
federal 


ment of the powers of the t by con- 
struction, which obtained, was not warranted by any 
just interpretation of the constitution. A few years 
after the close of that war, & series of measures was 
adopted which, united and combined, constituted what 
was termed by their authors and advocates the “Amer- 
ican system.” 

The introduction of the new policy was for a time 
favoured by the condition of the country ; by the heavy 
debt which had been contracted during the war; by 
the depression of the public credit; by the deranged 
state of the finances and the currency, and by the com- 
mercial and pecuniary embarrassment which exten- 
sively prevailed. ese were not the only causes 
which led to its establishment. The events of the war 


_ with Great Britain, and the embarrassments which 


had attended its prosecution, had left on the minds of 

many of our statesmen the impression that our govern- 

ment was not strong enough, and that to wield its re. 

successfully in great emergencies, and espe- 

= should be concentrated in 

This increased power they did not seek to obtain by 
mode—an 


4 amendment of 
the conatitution— but 


and so constituted as to throw the 
nations into the hands of a few, who 
taxed and controlled the many without responsibility 
or restraint. In that arrangement they conceived the 


_ the revenne gs 


the 
had seen the splendour 


gro 
of an was &pheld by the’ restrictive 


policy. They forgot to look down upon the poorer 
classes of the ‘English population, whose daily 
and yearly labour the great establishments 80 
mach admired were sustained and supported. They 


failed to perceive that the scanty-fed and half-clad ope-. 


ratives were not only in abj , but were bound 
in chains of oppressive gervitude for the benefit of 
favoured classes, who were the exclusive objects of the 
care of the government. * 

It was not possible to reconstruct society in the 
United States upon the European Here there 
was @ written constitution, by which orders and titles 
were not recognized or tolerated. A Steg of mea- 
sures was therefore devised, calculated, if not intended, 
to withdraw power gradually and silently from the 
States and the mass of the pebple, and by construction 
to approximate our government to the European mo- 
dels, substituting an aristocracy of wealth for that of 
orders and titles. 

Without reflecting upon the dissimilarity of our in- 
stitutions, and of the condition of our people and those 
of Europe, they conceived the vain idea of building u 
in the United States a system similar to that whic 
they admired abroad. Great Britain had a national 


- bank of large capital, in whose hands was concentrated 


the controlling monetary and financial power of the 
nation; an institution wielding almost kingly power, 
and exerting vast influence upon all the operations of 
trade, and upon the policy of the government itself. 
Great Britain had an enormous public debt, and it had 
become a part of her public policy to regard this as a 
“ public blessing.” Great Britain had also a restrictive 
policy, which placed fetters and burdens on trade, and 
trammelled the productive industry of the mass of the 
nation. By her combined system of policy, the land- 
lords and other property-holders were protected and 
enriched by the enormous taxes which were levied 
upon the labour of the country for their advantage. 

Imitating this foreign policy, the first step in estab- 
lishing the new system in the United States was the 
creation of a national bank. Not foreseeing the dan- 
gerous power and countless evils which such an insti- 
tution might entail on the country, nor perceiving the 
connection which it was designed to form between the 
bank and the other branches of the miscalled “ Ameri- 
can system,” but feeling the embarrassments of the 
treasury, and of the business of the country, consequent 
upon the war, some of our statesmen who had held 
different and sounder views were induced to yield their 
scruples, and, indeed, settled convictions of its uncon- 
stitutionality, and to give it their sanction, as an ex 
dient which they vainly hoped might produce relief. It 
was a most unfortunate error, as the subsequent history 
and final catastrophe of that dangerous and corrupt 
institution have abundantly proved. 

The bank, with its numerous branches ramified into 
the States, soon brought many of the active political 
and commercial men in different sections of the coun- 
try into the relation of debtors to it, and dependents 
upon it for pecuniary favours; thus diffusing through- 
out the mass of society a greater number of individuals 
of power and influence to give tone to public opinion, 
and to act in concert in cases of emergency. ‘The cor- 
rupt power of such a political engine is no longer a 
matter of speculation, having been displayed in numer. 
ous instances, but most signally in the political strug- 
gles of 1832, '33, and °34, in opposition to the public 
will represented by a fearless and patriotic President. 

But the bank was but one branch of the new system. 
A public debt of more than one hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars existed; and it is not to be disguised 
that many of the authors of the new system did not 
regard its speedy payment as essential to the public 
prosperity, but looked upon its continuance as no na- 
tional | Whilst the debt existed, it furnished 
aliment to the national bank, and rendered increased 
taxation necessary to the amount of the interest, exceed- 
ing seven millions of dollars annually. 


This operated in harmony with the next branch of 


the new system, which was a high protective tariff. 


This was to afford bounties to favoured classes and par- 
ticular pursuits, at the expense of all others. A pro- 
position to tax the whole people for the purpose of 
enriching a few, was too monstrous to be openly made. 
The scheme was, therefore, veiled under the plausible 
but delusive pretext of a measure to protect “home 
industry,” and many of our people were, for a time, 
led to believe that a tax which in the main fell upon 
labour, was for the benefit of the labourer who paid it. 
This branch of the system involved a partnership be- 
tween the government and the favoured classes—the 
former receiving the proceeds of the tax imposed on 
articles imported, and the latter the increased price of 
similar articles produced at home, caused by such tax. 

It is obvious that the portion to be received by the 
favoured classes would, as a general rule, be increased 
in proportion to the increase of the rates of tax im- 
posed, and diminished as those rates were reduced to 


dard required ly the wante nf tha 
government. he rates required to produce a sufh- 


cient revenue for the ordinary expenditures of govern- 
ment, for necessary purposes, were not likely to give 
to the private partners in this scheme profits sufficient 
to satisfy their cupidity; and hence a variety of ex- 
pedients and pretexts were resorted to for the purpose 
of enlarging the expenditures, and thereby creating a 
necessity for keeping up a high protective tariff. The 
effect of this policy was to interpose artificial restric- 
tions upon the natural course of the business and 
trade of the country, and to advance the interests of 
large capitalists and monopolists, at the expense of the 
great mass of the people, who were taxed to increase 
their wealth. 


Another branch of this system was a comprehensive 
scheme of internal improvements, capable of indefinite 
enlargement, and sufficient to swallow up as many mil- 
lions annually as could be exacted from the foreign 
commerce of the country. This was a convenient and 
necessary adjunct of the protective tariff. It was to be 
the great absorbent of any surplus which might at any 
time accumulate in thetreasury, and of the taxes levied 
on the people, not for necessary revenue purposes, but 
for the avowed object of affording protection to the 
favored classes. 

Auxiliary to the same end, if it was not an essential 
part of the system itself, was the scheme which, at a 
later period, obtained, for distributing the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands among the States. Other 
expedients were devised to take money out of the trea- 
sury, and prevent its coming in from any other source 
than the protective tariff. The authors and supporters 
of the present system were the advocates of the largest 
expenditures, whether for necessary or useful pur- 
poses or not, because the larger the expenditures the 
ter was the pretext for high taxes in the form of 
protective duties. | 

These several measures were sustained by popular 
names and plausible arguments, by which thousands 
were deluded. The bank was represented to be an in- 
dispensable fiscal agent for the government; was to 
equalize exchanges, and to regulate and furnish a sound 
currency, always and everywhere of uniform value. 
The protective tariff was to give employment to 
“ American labour” at advanced prices ; was to pro- 
tect “home industry,” and furnish a steady market 
for the farmer. Internal improvements were to bring 
trade into every neighbourhood and enhance the value 
of every man’s property. 

The distribution of the land money was to enrich 
the States, finish their public works, plant schools 
throughout their borders, and relieve them from taxa- 
tion. But the fact, that for every dollar taken out of 
the treasury for these objects a much larger sum was 
transferred from the pockets of ‘the people to the 
favoured classes, was carefully concealed, as was also 
the tendency if not the ultimate design of the system 
to build up an aristocracy of wealth, to control the 
masses of society, and monupolize the political power 
of the country. 

he several branches of thfs system were so inti- 
mately blended together, that in their operation each 
sustained and strengthened the others. Their joint 
operation was to add new burdens of taxation and to 
encourage a largely increased and wasteful expendi- 
ture of the public money. It was the interest of the 
bank that the revenue collected and the disbursements 
made by the government should be large, because, be- 
ing the depositary of the public money, the larger the 
amount, the greater would be the bank profits by its 
use. It was the interest of the favoured classes, who 
were enriched by the protective tariff, to have the rates 
of that protection as high as possible, for the higher 
those rates the greater would be their advantage. 

It was the interest of the people of all those sections 
and localities, who expected to be benefitted by expen- 
ditures for internal improvements, that the amount 
collected should be as large as possible, to the end that 
the sum disbursed might also be the larger. The 
States being the beneficiaries in the distribution of the 
land money, had an interest in having the rates of tax 
imposed by the protective tariff large enough to yield a 
sufficient revenue from that source to meet the wants 
of the government, without disturbing or taking from 
them the land fund; so that each of the branches con- 
stituting the system had a common interest in swelling 
the public expenditures. They had a direct interest 
in maintaining the public debt unpaid, and increasing 
its amount, because this would produce an annual in- 
creased drain upon the treasury, to the amount of the 
interest, and render augmented taxes necessary. The 
operation and necessary effect of the whole system 
were, to encou large and extravagant expenditures, 
and thereby to increase the public Letom and main- 
tain a rich and splendid government at 
a taxed and impoverished people. : 

It is manifest that this scheme of enlarged taxation 
and expenditures, had it continued to prevail, must soon 
have converted the government of the Union, intended 
by its framers to be a plain, cheap, and simple confede- 
ration of States, united together for common protection, 
and charged with a few specific duties, relating chiefly 
to our foreign affairs, into a consolidated empire, de- 
priving the States of their reserved rights, and the peo- 
ple of their just power and control in the administration 


expense of 


e not by an amendment of the constitution, but by re- 
| uthorized 
} tion of that instrument. 


construc. 
The indirect mode of levying the taxes-by a duty on 


sorting to.an unwarrantable and una 


| imports, prevents the mass of the from readily 
perceiving the amount they pay, and bas enabled the 


few, who are thus enric and who seek to wield the 
political » rigs of the country, to deceive and delude 
them. Were taxes collected by a direct levy upon the 
people, ‘as is the case in the States, this could not oc- 


cur. The whole system was resisted from its incep- 


tion by many of our ablest statesmen, some of whom 
doubted its constitutionality and its expediency, while 
others ‘bélieved it was, in all its branches, a flagrant 
and dangerods infraction of the constitution. 
That a national bank, a protective levied not 
to raise the revenue necded, but for 
rnternal improvements, and the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the public lands, are measures 
without the warrant of the constitution, would upon 
tae maturest consideration,seem to be clear. It. is 
remarkable, that no one of these measures, involving 
such momentous consequences, is authorized by any 
express grant of power in the constitution. No one of 
them is “incident to, as being necessary and proper 
for the execution of, the specific powers” granted by 
the constitution. The authority under which it has 
been attempted to justify each of them is derived from 
inferences and constructions of the constitution which 
its letter and its whole object and design do not 


‘warrant. 


Is it to be conceived that such immense powers 
would have been left by the framers of the constitu- 
tion to mere inferences and doubtful constructions? 
Had it been intended to confer them on the federal 
government, it is but reasonable to conclude that it 
would have been done by plain and unequivocal 
grants. This was not done; but the whole struc. 
ture of which the “ American system” consisted, was 
reared on no other or better foundation than forced 
implications and inferences of power which its authors 
assumed might be deduced by construction from the 
constitution. 

But it has been urged that the national bank, which 
constituted so essential a branch of this combined 
system of measures, was not a new measure, and 

at its constitutionality had been previously sanc- 
tioned, because a bank had been chartered in 1791, and 
had received the official signature of President Wash- 
ington. A few facts will show the just weight to 
which this precedent should be entitled as bearing 
upon the question of constitutianality. 

Great division of opinion upon the subject existed in 
Congress. It is well known that President Washing- 
ton entertained serious doubts both as to the constitu- 
tionality and expediency of the measure; and while 
the bill was before him for his official approval or dis- 
approval, so great were these doubts, that he required 
“the opinion in writing” of the members of his cabinet 
to aid him in arriving ata decision. His cabinet gave 
their opinion, and were divided upon the subject— 
General Hamilton being in favour of, and Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Randolph being opposed to the constitution- 
ality and expediency of the bank. It is well known, 
also, that President Washington retained the bill from 
Monday, the fourteenth, when it was presented to him, 
until Friday, the twenty-fifth of February, being the 
last moment permitted him by the constitution to de- 
liberate, when he finally yielded to it his reluctant as- 
sent, and gave it his signature. 

It is certain that as late as the twenty-third of Feb- 
ruary—being the ninth day after the bill was presented 
to him—he had arrived at no satisfactory conclusion ; 
for on that day he addressed a note to General Hamil- 
ton, in which he informs him that “ this bill was pre- 
sented to me by the joint committee of Congress at 12 
o’clock on Monday, the fourteenth instant,” and he re- 
quested his opinion “to what precise period, by legal 
interpretation of the constitution, can the President 
retain it in his possession, before it becomes a law by 
the lapse of ten days.” 

The proper construction was, that the day on which 
the bill was presented to the President, and the day on 
which his action was had upon it, were both to be 
counted inclusive, then the time allowed him, within 
which it would be competent for him to return it to 
the house in which it originated with his objections, 
would expire on Thursday, the 24th of February. 


Gen. Hamilton on the same day returned an answer, 
in which he states: “I give it as my opinion that you 
have ten days, exclusive of that on which the bill was 
delivered to you, and Sundays ; hence, in the present 
case, if it is returned on Friday it will be in time.” 
By this construction, which the Presidemt adopted, he 
gained another day for deliberation, and it was not 
until the 25th of February that he signed the bill, thus 
affording conclusive proof that he had at last obtained 
his own consent to sign it not without great and al- 
most insuperable difficulty. 

Additional light has been recently shed upon the se- 
rious doubts which he had on the subject, amounting 
at one time to a conviction that it was his duty to 
withhold his approval from the bill. This is found 
among the manuscript papers of Mr. Madison, autho- 
rized to be purchased for the use of the government by 
an act of the last session of Congress, and now for the 
firet time arraceihlo tn the nuhblic 

From these papers, it appears that President Wash- 
ington, while he yet held the bank bill in his hands, 
actually requested Mr. Madison, at that time a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, to prepare the 
draught of a veto message for him. Mr. Madison, at 
his request, did prepare the draught of such a mes- 
sage, and sent it to him on the 2]st of February, 1791. 
A copy of this original draught, in Mr. Madison’s 
own handwriting, was carefully preserved by him, and 
is among the papers lately purchased by Congress. It 
is preceded by a note written on the same sheet, 
which is also in Mr. Madison’s handwriting, and is as 
follows February 2Ist, 1791. Copy of a paper 
made out and sent to the President at his request, to 
be ready in case his judgment should finally decide 
against the bill for incorporating a national bank, the 
bill being then before him.” : 


Among the objections assigned in this paper to the 
bill, and which were submitted for the consideration of 
the President, are the following: “I object to the bill, 
because it is an essential principle of the government 
that powers not delegated by the constitution cannot be 
rightfully exercised; because the power proposed by the 
bill to be exercised is not expressly delegated, and be- 
cause I cannot satisfy myself that it results from any 
express power by fair and safe rules of interpretation.” 

The weight of the precedent of the bank of 1791, 
and the sanction of the great name of Washington, 
which has been so often invoked in its support, are 

reatly weakened by the development of these facts. 

he experiment of that bank satisfied the country that 
it ought not to be continued, and at the end of twenty 
years Congress refused to recharter it. It would have 
been fortunate for the country, and saved thousands 
from bankruptcy and ruin, had our public men of 1816 
resisted the temporary pressure of the times upon our 
financial and pecuniary interests, and refused to char- 
ter the second hank. Of this the country became 
abundantly satisfied, and at the close of its twenty 
years’ duration, as in the case of the first bank, it also 
ceased to exist. Under the repeated blows of Presi- 
dent Jackson it reeled and fell, and a subsequent at- 
tempt to charter a similar institution was arrested by 
the veto of President Tyler. 


Mr. Madison, in yielding his signature to the char- 
ter of 1816, did so upon the ground of the respect due 
to precedents; and, as he subsequently declared, ‘the 
Bank of the United States, though, on the original ques- 
tion, held to be unconstitutional, received the executive 
signature.” It is probable that neither the bank of 
1791, nor that of 1816, would have been chartered, but 
for the embarrassments of the government in its finan- 
ces, the derangement of the currency and the pecuni- 
ary pressure which existed—the first the consequence 
of the war of the Revolution, and the second the conse- 
quence of the war of 1812. Both were resorted to in 
the delusive hope that they would restore public credit, 
and afford relief to the government, and to the business 
of the country. 

Those of our public men who opposed the whole 
“American system” at its commencement, and through- 
out its progress, foresaw and predicted that it was 
fraught with incalculable mischiefs, and must result in 
serious injury to the best interests of the SL For 
a series of years their wise counsels were unheeded, 
and the system was established. It was soon apparent 
that its practical operation was unequal and unjust 
upon different portions of the country, and upon the 
people engaged in different pursuits. All were equally 
entitled to the favour and protectidn of the government. 
It fostered and elevated the money power, and enriched 
the favoured few by taxing labour. and at the expense 
ofthe many. Its effect was to ‘‘ make the rich richer, 
and the poor poorer.” Its tendency was to create dis- 
tinctions in society, based on wealth, and to give to the 
favoured classes undue control and sway in our govern- 
ment. It was an organized money power, which 
resisted the popular will, and sought to shape and con- 
trol the public policy. 

Under the pernicious workings of the combined sys- 
tem of measures, the country witnessed alternate sea- 
sons of temporary apparent prosperity; of sudden and 
disastrous commercial revulsions; of unprecedented 
fluctuation of prices, and depression of the great inte- 
rests of agriculture, navigation, and commerce; of 
general pecuniary suffering, and of final bankruptcy of 
thousands. After a severe struggle of more than a 
quarter of a century, the system was overthrown. The 
bank has been succeeded by a practical system of 
finance, conducted and controlled solely by the govern- 
ment. The constitutional currency has restored, 


the public credit maintained unimpaired, even in a 


period of foreign war, and the whole country has be- 
‘come satisfied that banks, National or State, are not 
necessary as fiscal agents of the _Revenue 
duties have taken place of the protective tariff. 
The distribution of the money derived from the sale of 
the public lands has been abandoned, and the corrupt. 
ing system of internal improvements, it is hoped, has 
been effectually checked. ; 

It is not doubted, that if this whole train of mea- 
sures designed to take wealth from the many, and 
bestow it upon the few, were to prevail, the effect would 
be to change the entire character of the government. 
One only danger remains. It is the seductions of that 


protection merely, 


in them without stopping to calculate 
This of the sys- 
so- intimately combined and linked with the 
that as surely as an effect is produced by an 
uate cause, if it be Fesuscitated and revived, and 
firmly established, it requires no ity to foresee 
raw after it the 


that it will necessarily and speedil 


to Congress an annual communication “ of the state of 
the Union,” it is got deemed inappropriate to review 
the principles and consideratjons which have governed 
my action. I deem this the more necessary, because, 
after the lapse of nearly sixty years since the adoption 
of the constitution, the propriety of the exercise of this 
undoubted constitutional power by the President has 


portion of my fellow-citizens. 

The constitution provides that “every bill which 
shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate shall, befate.it becomes a law, be presented to 
the President of 4he United States; if he approve, he 
shall sign it, but if fiot, he shall return it with his ob- 
jections, to that house in which it shall have origina- 
ted, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journal, and to reconsider it.” The preserva- 
tion of the constitution from infraction, is the Presi- 
dent’s highest duty. He is bound to discharge that 
duty, at whatever hazard of incurring the displeasure 
of those who may differ with him in opinion. He is 
bound to discharge it, as well by his obligations to the 
people who have ¢lothed him with his exalted trust, as 
by his oath of office, which he may not disregard. Nor 
are the obligations of the President in any degree Jes- 
sened by the prevalence of views different from his own 
in one or both houses of Congress. 

I@is not alone hasty and inconsiderate legislation 
that he is required to check; but if at any time Con- 
gress shall, afler apparently full deliberation, resolve 
on measures which he deems subversive of the consti- 
tution, or of the vital interests of the country, it is his 
solemn duty to stand in the breach and resist them. 
The President is bound to approve, or disapprove, 
every bill which passes Congress and is presented to 
him for signature. The constitution makes this 
his duty, and he cannot escape it if he would. He has 
no election. In deciding upon any bill presented to 
him, he must exercise his own best judgment. If he 
cannot approve, the constitution commands him to re- 
turn the bill tothe House in which it originated, with 
his objections; and if he fail to do this within ten days, 
(Sundays excepted,) it shall become a law without his 
signature. Right or wrong, he may be overruled by a 
vote of two-thifde 6F each House ; and, in that event, 
the bill becomes a Igw'vithouthis sanction. If his ob- 
jections be not thus overruled, the subject is only post- 
poned, and is referred to the States and the people for 
their considefation and decision. The President’s 
power is negative merely, and not affirmative. He 
can enact no law. 

The only effect, therefore, of his withholding his ap- 
proval of a bill passed by Congress, is to suffer the exist- 
ing laws to remain unchanged, and the delay occasioned 
is only that 4m to enable the States and the people 
to consider and act upon the subject in the election of 
public agents who will carry out their wishes and in- 
structions. Any attempt to coerce the President to yield 
his sanction to measures which he cannot approve, 
would be a violation of the spirit of the Constitution, pal- 
pable and flagrant; and, if successful, would break down 
the independence of the executive department, and make 
the President elected by the People, and clothed by the 
Constitution with power to defend their rights, the mere 
instrument of a majority of Congress. A surrender, on 
his part, of the powers with which the Constitution has 
invested his office, would effect a practical alteration of 
that instrument, without resorting to the prescribed pro. 
cess of o_o With the motives or considerations 
which may induce Congress to pass any bill, the Presi- 
sident can, bape, nothing to do. He.-must presume them 
wy bE Pure myand look only to the practical 
effect of their measures, when compared with the Con- 
stitation or the public good. 

But it has been urged by those who object to the ex- 
ercise of this undoubted constitutional power, that it 
assails the representative principle and the capacity of 
the people to govern themselves; that there is greater 
safety in a numerous representative body than in the 
single Executive created by the constitution, and that the 
Executive veto is a “one-man power,” despotic in its 
character. To expose the fallacy of this objection, it is 


of our system. Ours is not a consolidated empire, but 
a confederated Union. The States, before the adoption 
of the Constitution, were co-ordinate, co-equal, and se- 
parate independent sovereignties, and by its adoption 
they did not lose that character. They clothed the 
Federal Government with certain powers, and reserved 
all others, including their own sovereignty, to them- 
selves. They guarded their own rights as States, and 
the rights of the people, by the very limitations which 
they incorporated into the Federal Constitution, where- 
by the different departments of the General Govern- 
ment were checks upon each other. That the ma- 
jority should govern, is a general principle controverted 
by none; bat they must govern according to the Con- 
stitution, and not according to an undefined and un- 
restrained discretign, whereby they may oppress the 
minority. 

The people of the United States are not blind to the 
fact that they may be temporarily misled, and that their 
representatives, legislative and executive, may be mis- 
taken or influenced in their action by improper motives. 
They have therefore interposed between themselves and 
the laws which may be passed by their public agents, 
various representations, such as assembles, senates, and 
governors in their several States; a House of Represen- 
tatives, a Senate, and a President of the United States. 
The people can by their own direct agency make no 
law ; nor can the House of Representatives immediately 
elected by them; nor can the Senate; nor can both to- 
gether, without the concurrence of the President, or a 
vote of two-thirdy pf both houses. Happily for them- 
selves, the people, in framing our admirable system of 
government, were conscious of the infirmities of their 
representatives; and,in delegating to them the power 
of legislation, they have fenced them around with checks, 
to guard against the effects of hasty action, of error, of 
combination, and of possible corruption. Error, selfish- 
ness, and faction have often sought to rend asunder 
this web of checks, aud subject the government to the 
control of fanatic and sinister influences; but these 
efforts have only satisfied the people of the wisdom of 
the checks which they have imposed, and of the neces- 
sity of preserving them unimpaired. 

The true theory of our system is not to govern by 
the acts or decrees of any one set of representatives, 
The constitution iaterposes checks upon all branches 
of the government, in order to give time for error to be 
corrected, and pass away}; but if the people 
settle dow into a firm conviction different from that of 
their representatives, they give effect to their opinions 
by changing their public servants. The checks which 
the people im on their public servants in the adop- 
tion of the constitution, are the best evidence of their 
Capacity for self government. They know ~that the 
men whom they elect to public stations are of like in- 
firmities and. pasaions with themselves, and not to be 
trusted without being restricted by co-ordinate authori- 
ties and constitutivnal limitations. Who that has wit- 
nessed the legislation of Congress for the last thirt 
years will say that he knows of no instance in whic 
measures not demanded by the public good have been 
carried? Who will deny that in the state governments, 
by combinations of individuals and sections, in deroga- 
tion of the general interest, banks have been chartered, 
systems of internal improvement adopted, and debts 
entailed upon the people, repressing their growth, and 
impairing their energies for years to come? 

fter so much experience, it cannot be said that abso- 
lute unchecked power is safe in the hands of an y-one set 
of representatives, or that the capacity of the people for 
self-government, which is admitted in its broadest ex- 
tent, is a conclusive argument to prove the prudence, 
wisdom, and integrity of their representatives. The 
people, by the constitution, have commanded the Presi- 
‘dent, as much as they have commanded the legislative 
branch of the government, to execute their will. They 
have said to him in the constitution, which they require 
he shall take a sdlemn oath to support, that if Congress 
pass any bill which he cannot approve, “he shall re- 
turn It to the se ia which it originated, with his 
objections.” “In Withholding from it his approval and 
signature, he is executing the will of the people consti- 
tutionally expressed, as much as the Congress that 
passed it. No bill is presumed to be in accordance 
with the popular wil! until it shall have passed through 
all the branches of the government required by the con- 
stitution to make it a law. A bill which passes the 
House of Representatives may be rejected by the Senate; 
and so a bill passed by the Senate may be rejected by 
the House. In each case the respective houses exercise 
the veto power on the other. 


under the constitution a check upon the President, and 
he, by the power of the qualified veto, a check upon 


ERIAN 


for the first time been drawn seriously in question by a 


only necessary to consider the frame and true character’ 


Congress, and each House of Congress, hold under 


} to Congress, he avows, in the ‘most solemn form, his 


ions, gives his voice in their favour, and pledges 
f in adyance rere passed by Con- 
gress: If he acts without consideration, of has been 
influenced by improper or corrupt moti rif from 
any other cause gresa, or either house of Congress, 
shall differ with him in opinion, they exercise their veto 
upon his recommendations and reject them; and there 
is no appeal from their decision, but to the people at the 
ballot-box. ‘These are proper checks upon the Executive, 
wisely interposed by the constitution. None will be 
found to object to them, or to wish them removed. It is 
equally important that the constitutional checks of the 
Pe upon the legislative branch should be pre- 
served. 

If it be said that the representatives in the popular 
branch of Congress are chosen directly by the people, it 
is answered, the people elect the President. If both 
Houses represent the States and the people, so does the 
President. The President represents in the executive 
department the whole a of the United States, as 
each member of the legislative department represents 
portions of them. 

_ The doctrine of restriction upon legislative and execu- 
tive power, while a well-settled public opinion is enabled 
within a reasonable time to accomplish its ends, has 
made our country what it is, and has opened to us a ca- 
reer of glory and happiness to which all other nations 
have been strangers. 2 

In the exercise of the power of the veto, the Presi- 
dent is responsible not only to an enlightened public 
opinion, but to the people of the whole Union, who 
elected him, as the representatives in the legislative 
branches, who differ with him in opinion, are respon- 
sible to the people of particular States, or districts, 
who compose their reepective constituencies. To deny 
to the President the exercise of this power, would be to 
repeal that provision of the constitution which confers 
itupon him. To charge that its exercise unduly con- 
trols the legislative will is to complain of the constitu- 
tion itself. 

If the Presidential veto be objected to upon the 
ground that it checks and thwarts the public will, upon 
the same principle the equality of representation of the 
States in the Senate should be stricken out of the Con- 
stitution. The vote of a Senator from Delaware has 
equal weight in deciding upon the most important mea. 
sures with the vote of a Senator from New York; and 
yet the one represents a State containing, according to 
the existing apportionment of Representatives in the 
House of Representatives, but one thirty-fourth part of 
the population of the other. By the constitutional com- 
position of the Senate, a majority of that body from the 
smaller States represent less than one-fourth of the peo- 
ple of the Union. 

There are thirty States; and, under the existing ap- 
pointment of representatives, there are two hundred and 
thirty members of the House of Representative. Six- 
teen of the smaller States are represented in that House 
by but fifty members; and yet the senators from these 
States constitute a majority of the Senate. So that the 
President may recommend a measure to Congress, and 
it may receive the sanction and approval of more than 
three-fourths of the House of Representatives and of all 
the senators from the large States, cuntaining more than 
three-fourths of the whole population of the United 
States; and yet the measure may be defeated by the 
votes of the senators from the smaller States. None, it 
it presumed, can be found ready to change the organi- 
zation of the Senate on this account, or to strike that 
body practically out of existence, by requiring that its 
action shall be conformed to the will of the more nu- 
merous branch. 

Upon the same principle that the veto of the Presi- 
dent should be practically abolished, the power of the 
Vice President to give the casting vote upon an equal 
division of the Senate should be abolished also. The 
Vice President exercises the veto power as effectually 
by rejecting a bill by his casting vote, as the Presi- 
dent does by refusing to approve and sign it. This 
power has been exercised by the Vice President in a 
few instances, the most important of which was the re- 
jection of the bill to recharter the bank of the United 
States in 1811. It may happen that a bill may be 
passed by a large majority of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and may be supported by the Senators from the 
larger States, and the Vice President may reject it by 

iving his vote with the Senators from the smaller 

tes; and yet none, it is presumed, are prepared to 
deny to him the exercise of this power under the con- 
stitution. 

But it is, in point of fact, untrue that an act passed 
by Congress is conclusive evidence that it is an emana- 
tion of the popular will. A majority of the whole num- 
ber elected to each house of Congress constitutes a 
quorum, and a majority of that quorum is competent to 
pass laws. It might happen that a quorum of the 
House of Representatives, consisting of a single mem- 
ber more than half of the whole number elected to that 
House, might pass a bill by a majority of a single vote, 
and in that case a fraction more than one-fourth of the 
people of the United States would be represented by 
those who voted for it. 

It might happen that the same bill might be passed 
by a majority of one, of a quorum of the Senate, com- 
posed of senators from the fifteen smaller States, and a 
single senator from a sixteenth State, and if the sena- 
tors voting for it happened to be from the eight of the 
smallest of these States, it would be passed by the votes 


of the senators from States having but fourteen repre- 
Btiitativee in tho Eivuso uf cvurntatives, una~Ccon- 


Ropt 
taining less than one-sixteenth of the whole population 
of the United States. 

This extreme case is stated to illustrate the fact, that 
the mere passage of a bill by Congress is no conclusive 
evidence that those who passed it represent the ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, or truly reflect 
their will. If such an extreme case is not likely to 
happen, cases that approximate it are of constant oc- 
currence. It is believed that not a single law has been 
passed since the adoption of the constitution, upon 
which all the members elected to both Houses have 
been present and voted. Many of the most important 


acts which have passed Congress have been carried by |. 


a close vote in thin Houses. Many instances of this 
might be given. Indeed, our experience proves that 
many of the most important acts of Congress are post- 
poned to the last days, and often to the last hours of a 
session, when they are disposed of in haste, and by 
Houses but little exceeding the number necessary to 
form a quorum. Besides, in most of the States the 
members of the House of Representatives are chosen by 


_pluralities, and not by majorities of all the voters in their 


respective districts; and it may happen that a majority 
of that House may be returned by.a less aggregate vote 
of the people than that received by the minority. 


If the principle insisted on be sound, then the consti- 
tution should be so changed that no bill shall become a 
law unless it is voted for by members representing in 
each house a majority of the whole people of the United 
States. We must remodel our whole system, strike 
down and abolish not only the salutary checks lodged 
in the executive branch, but must strike out and abolish 
those lodged in the Senate also, and thus practically in- 
vest the whole power of the government ina majority 
of a single assembly—a majority uncontrolled and abso- 
lute, and which may become despotic. To conform to 
this doctrine of the right of majorities to rule, indepen- 
dent of the checks and limitations of the constitution, 
we must revolutionize our whole system. We must de- 
stroy the constitutional compact by which the several 
States agreed to form a federal Uajon, and rush into 
consolidation, which must end in monarchy or despot- 
ism. No one advocates such a proposition; and yet the 
doctrine maintained, if carried out, must lead to this 
result. 

One great object of the constitution in conferring upon 
the President a qualified negative upon the legislation 
of Congress, was to protect minorities from injustice and 
oppression by majorities. The equality of their repre- 
sentation in the Senate, and the veto power of the 
President, are the constitutional guarantees which the 
smaller States have that their rights will be respected. 
Without these guarantees, all their interests would be 
at the mercy of majorities in Congress representing the 
larger States. ‘To the smaller and weaker States, there- 
fore, the preservation of this power, and its exercise 
upon proper occasions demanding it, is of vital impor- 
tance. They ratified the constitution, and entéred into 
the Union, securing to themselves an equal representa- 
tion with the larger States in the Senate; and they 
agreed to be bound by all laws passed by Congress upon 
the express condition, and none other, that they should 
be approved by the President, or passed, his objections 
to the contrary notwithstanding, by a vote of ‘two.thirds 
of both houses. Upon this condition they have a right 
to insist, as a part of the compact to which they gave 
their assent. 

A bill might be passed by Congress against the will 
of the whole people of a particular State, and against 
the votes of its Senators and all its Representatives. 
However prejudicial it might be to the interest of such 
State, it would be bound by it if the President shall 
approve it, or it should be passed by a vote of two-thirds 
of both Houses; but it has a right to demand that the 
President shall exercise his constitutional power and 
arrest it, if his judgment is against it. If he surren- 
der this power, or fail to exercise it in a case where he 
cannot approve, it would make his formal approval a 
mere mockery, and would be itself a violation of the 
Constitution, and the dissenting State would become 
bound by a law which had not been passed according to 
the sanctions of the Constitution. The objection to the 
exercise of the veto power is founded upon an idea re- 
specting the popular will, which, if carried out, would 
annihilate State sovereignty, and substitute for the pre- 
sent Federal Government a consolidation, directed by a 
supposed numerical — A revolution of the Go- 
vernment would be silently effected, and the States 
would be subjected to laws to which they had never 
given their constitutional consent. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is invested 
with the power to declare, and has declared acts of Con. 
gress passed with the concurrence of the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to be unconstitutional and void; and yet none, it is 
presumed, can be found, who will be disposed ta strip 
this highest judicial tribunal under the constitution of this 
acknowledged power—a power necessary alike to its in- 
dependence and the rights of individuals. For the same 
reason that the Executive veto should, according to the 
doctrine maintained, be rendered nugatory, and be prac- 
tically expunged from the constitution, this power of the 
courts should also be rendered nugatory and be ex- 
punged, because it restrains the legislative and execu- 
tive will, and because the exercise of such a power by 


Congress. When the President recommends measures | the court may be regarded as being in conflict with the 


capacity of the people to n themselves. Indeed, 

there is more reason for striking this power of the court 
from the constitution than there is that of the qualified 

veto of the President; because the decision of the court 

is final, and can never be reversed, even though both 

houses of Congress and the President should be unani- 

mous in opposition to it; whereas the veto of the Presi- 

dent may be overruled by a vote of two-thirds of both 

houses of Congress, or by the at the polls. 

It is obvious that to preserve system established 
by the constitution, each of the co-ordinate branches of 
the government—the executive, legislative, and judicial 
—must be left in the exercise of its a iate powers. 
If the executive or the judicial sends We deprived of 
powers conferred upon either as checks on the legisla- 
tive, the preponderance of the latter will become dispro- 
portionate and absorbing, and the others impotent for 
the accomplishment of the great objects for which they 
were established. Organized as they are by the consti- 
tution, they work together harmoniously for the public 
good. If the executive and the judiciary shall be de- 
prived of the constitutional powers invested in them, and 
of their due proportions, the equilibrium of the system 
must be destroyed, and consolidation, with the most 
pernicious results, must ensue—a consolidation of un- 
checked despotic power exercised by majorities of the 
legislative branch. 

he executive, legislative and judicial, each consti- 
tutes a separate co-ordinate department of the govern- 
ment; and each is independent of the others. In the 
performance of their respective duties under the Con- 
stitution, neither can,in its legitimate action, control 
the others. They each act upon their several responsi- 
bilities in their respective spheres; but if the doc- 
trines now maintained be correct, the executive must 
become practically subordinate to the legislative, and 
the judiciary must become subordinate to both the legis- 
lative and the executive; and thus the whole power of 
the government would be merged in a single depart- 
ment. Whenever, if ever, this shall occur, our glorious 
system of well-regulated self-government will crumble 
into rulns—to be succeeded, first by anarchy, and final- 
ly by monarchy or despotism. I am far from believ- 
ing that this doctrine is the sentiment of the American 
people; and, during the short period which remains, in 
which it will be my duty to administer the executive 
department, it will be my aim to maintain its indepen- 
dence, and discharge its duties, without infringing upon 
the powers or duties of either of the other departments 
of the government. 

The power of the executive veto was exercised by 
the first and most illustrious of my predecessors, and 
by four of his successors who preceded me in the ad- 
ministration of the Government, and, it is believed, in 
no instance prejudicially to the public interests. It 
has never been, and there is but little danger that it 
ever can be abused. No President will ever desire, 
unvecessarily, to place his opinion in opposition to that 
of Congress. He must always exercise the power re- 
luctantly, and only in cases where his convictions 
make it a matter of stern duty, which he cannot es- 
cape. Indeed, there is more danger that the Presi- 
dent, from the repugnance he must always feel to 
come in collision with Congress, may fail to exercise 
it in cases where the preservation of the constitution 
from infraction, or the public good, may demand it, 
than that he will ever exercise it unnecessarily or wan- 
tonly. 

During the period I have administered the executive 
department of the government, great and important 
questions of public policy, foreign and domestic, have 
arisen, upon which it was my duty to act. It may in- 
deed be truly said that my administration has fallen 
upon eventful times. I have felt most sensibly the 
weight of the high responsibilities devolved upon me. 
With no other object than the public good, the enduring 
fame, and permanent prosperity of my country, I have 
pursued the convictions of my own best judgment. 
The impartial arbitrament of enlightened public opin- 
ion, present and future, will determine how far the pub- 
lic policy I have maintained, and the measures I have 
from time to time recommended, may have tended to 
advance or retard the public prosperity at home, and 
to elevate or depress the estimate of our national char- 
acter abroad. 

Invoking the blessings of the Almighty upon your 
deliberations at your present important session, m 
ardent hope is, that in a spirit of harmony and concord, 
you may be guided to wise results, and such as may 
redound to the happiness, the honour, and the glory of 


our beloved country. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
Washington, December 5, 1848. 
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-*.* The President’s Message has excluded 
several communications, as well as editorial 
articles, that were in type for our paper of this 


wool, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.— We have received from 
C. R., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, $2.50, for the 
persecuted Portuguese, and $2.50 for the Colo- 
nization Society, to aid in sending out settlers 
to Liberia. Also $1 from a donor in the North 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, for the Por- 
tuguese, 


WasHINGTon Rev. D. X. 
Junkin has been elected President of Washing- 
ton College, Tennessee. 


THEoLocicaL Seminary, New ALBany.— 
It affords us gratification to announce that the 
Rev. E. D. Macmaster, D.D. has accepted the 
Professorship of Theology in the Seminary at 
New Albany, Indiana. Dr. Macmaster, as a 
Christian gentleman and scholar, is well quali- 
fied to give a new impulse to that important 
theological school. 


PrResBYTERIAN Mission To CaLIFoRNiA.— 
The Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge, Jr. late pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Hempstead, Long 
Island, sailed from New York for San Francis- 
co, California, in the steamship Falcon, on 
Friday, 1st inst. Mr. Woodbridge goes to 
California as a missionary of the General As- 
sembly’s Board of Domestic Missions. His 
standing in the Church, his experience as the 
pastor of a large congregation, together with his 
known activity and energy of character, emi- 
nently qualify him for this important mission. 
He leaves his family to follow him hereafter. 
It will also be interesting to our churches to 
know, that the Board have appointed a second 
missionary to California, an excellent pastor, 
at present settled in Alabama. It is expected 
that he will leave for that important field in the 
course of a few months. This mission will 
necessarily be attended with large expense. 
Prospectively, it isa mission of vast importance. 
We trust it will bo remembered in both the 
prayers and the contributions of God’s people. 


IRELAND. — On last Sabbath morning, 3d 
inst. the Rev. Dr. Dill delivered a discourse in 
the First Presbyterian Church, in the city of 
New York, and closed with a most eloquent 
appeal in behalf of his countrymen in Ireland. 
He stated that the accounts that have reached 
us of the distress, resulting from the famine, 
have not been at all exaggerated ; indeed, no lan- 
guage could give too strong a colouring to the 
picture of misery which that country has pre- 
sented for the last few years. He related one 
or two incidents of the most touching nature 
that came under his own observation, while on 
a mission from the General Assembly to ascer- 
tain what were the spiritual wants of the people, 
and what could be done to supply them. He 
observed that the scourge from which Ireland 
has been suffering, has resulted in this one great 
benefit, the eyes of the people have been opened 
as to the true character of Protestantism, and 
they are beginning to-believe that those who 
were among the foremost to relieve their tem- 
poral wants, deserve, at least, a fair hearing; 
when they profess to come to them with the 
bread of life, 


Justic# Ranpgrep.™ We have been re- 
quested to make the following note: In the 
Minutes of the General Assembly for 1847, 
the Rev. James Martin of the Presbytery of 
Tombeckbee is noticed as suspended, That 
Presbytery, through some oversight, did not re- 
port to the Assembly in 1848, and the Stated 
Clerk of the Assembly accordingly copied their 
list of ministers from the report of the prece- 


ding year, still appending the word suspended 


Mr. Martin, who had been suspended on ac- 
count of some doctrinal errors, had reeanted, 
and given full satiefaction to his Presbytery, 
and being restored to the exercise of the minis- 
try, should so have been reported in the Min- 
utes of 1848, 


sion Fund is nearly exhausted, and yet the 
drafts on it are continually increasing. The 
good already effected by this Fund has been 
of such a nature as to inspire confidence, and 
call forth a more liberal support. Many feeble 
churches have already had reason to bless God 
for its institution, and there can be no doubt if 
it received a more cordial and extended patron- 
age, our Church would “ lengthen its cords, 
and strengthen its stakes.” We earnestly re- 
commend all the churches to make collections 
for it immediately, and however small they 
may be, to transmit them to Mr. William D. 
Snyder, Treasurer, No. 25 Sansom street, 
Philadelphia. 


Tuat’s THE Last oF 17,—How often do we 
hear that the problems of perpetual motion and 
quadrature of the circle have been satisfactori- 
ly solved! The papers from the Atlantic tothe 
Pacific tell us so, and that’s the last of it. 

A sinner, and he the type of a large class, 

under some alarming and threatening Provi- 
dence, very earnestly promises, if he should 
escape this time, he will reform the whole course 
of his life. He does escape, and that’s the 
last of tt. 
An agent charged with an important mission, 
hastens to a rich professor of religion, and 
solicits his aid to send the gospel to the desti- 
tute, to sustain some falling church, or to relieve 
some distressed widow and orphan. He does 
not receive a blunt refusal ; the rich man only 
requests that he may have time to think of it, 
and that’s the last of it. 

The great mass of mankind are regardless of 
the claims of religion. They care only for the 
things of this world, and in due course of time 
they die, but that is not the last of it—for after 
death, cometh the Judgment. 


Eccirstasticat.—The Rev. James A. Lyon 
was installed pastor of the Westminster Church, 
St. Louis, on the 15th ult. The Rev. Alexan- 
der Van Court preached the sermon, the Rev. 
R.S. Finley gave the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. Dr. Potts the charge to the people. 

The Rev. H. A. Brown has been invited to 
settle as stated supply for one year with the 
Church of Logansport, Indiana, and has con- 
sented to do so. 

The pastoral relation between the Church of 
Rossville, Indiana, and the Rev. T. M. Chesnut 
was dissolved by the Presbytery of Logansport, 
on thenl2th of September. | 

The Presbytery of Iowa met in Burlington 
on the 3d and 4th ult. and ordained to the work 
of the ministry the Rev. James G. Shinn, and 
installed him pastor of the Church in Burling- 
ton. The Rev. J. D. Mason preached the ser- 
mon, the Rev. Salmon Cowles presided and de- 
livered the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
John Hudson the charge to the people. The ex- 
ercises were solemn and interesting throughout. 

Ata called meeting of East Hanover Pres- 
bytery, held in the Lecture Room of the Se- 
cond Presbyterian Church, Richmond, on the 
25th ult. the pastoral relation between the Rev. 
William Lyon and Bethlehem Church was dis- 
solved, and the Church declared vacant. 

The Presbytery of Indianapolis, on the 4th 
ult. ordained Levi Hughes to the work of the 
ministry, and installed him pastor of the Bloom- 
ington Church. The Rev. D. Monfort, D. BD. 
preached the sermon and presided, the Rev. B. 
F, Woods gave the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. D. V. Smock the charge to the people. 
On the 22d ult. the Rev. Levi F. Christian 
was dismissed from the Presbytery of Winches- 
ter, as a minister in good and regular standing, 
to join the Presbytery of Buffalo City, Mr. 
Christian having accepted a call from the First 
Presbyterian Church, Court street, Rochester, 
New York, to become their pastor. The Rev. 
Lewis Cheeseman, recently settled in the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, was the 
former pastor of the Court Street Church, 

The Rev. E. G. Little, late of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, was 
ordained and installed pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Church of Manayunk, Pennsylvania, on 
Tuesday, October 31st, by the Classis of Phila- 
delphia. Introductory prayer by the Rev. 8. 
A. Bumstead, of Roxborough; sermon by the 
Rev. J. Ludlow, D.D.; charge and ordaining 
prayer by the Rev. George W. Bethune, D.D. 
of Philadelphia ; benediction by thespastor. 
The following ministers have removed 
from the bounds of the Presbytery of East 
Hanover since the meeting of the General 
Assembly in 1846, viz. William S, Plumer, 
D.D. S. J. Cassels, E. D. Sanders, A. L. 
Holliday, John Leyburn, Benjamin M. Hob- 
son, H. V. D. Nevius, and J. Vernon Cos- 
by, though two of them, Mr. Leyburn and 
Mr. Nevius, still retain their nominal con- 
nexion with this body. In 1846 there were 
17 ministers in connexion with the Presbytery, 
and now but 14. Then all the Churches, 12 
in number, were supplied with pastors, or do- 
mestic missionaries. Now there are vacant, 
Petersburg, Powhatan, Bethlehem, Sussex, 
Chesterfield, Prince George, and Smithfield. 
Since 1846 there have been received and set- 
tled, the Rev. S. J. P. Anderson, over the 
Church at Norfolk, the Rev. T. V. Moore, 
over the First Church of Richmond, and the 
Rev. S. B. McPheeters has been ordained and 
installed over the Church in Amelia. It is very 
questionable whether any Presbytery within the 
bounds of the Church has had so many changes 
within so short a period. — Watchman and 


Observer. 


to Mr. Martin’s name. Now it appears that 


CuurRcn Exrension.—The Church Exten- 
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Ee source. The balances on hand were directed be | strength.of nations in war consisted. There wes also | of their government, In this manner the wHiole form | branch of the system, which consists in internal im. ‘ 
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pleased: Sallyin 


lias given to 


interesting sketches of 
eventgithe Valley of Wyoming. 
His desefpuone; #0 far as dependent on his per- 
sonal observation, ete remarkably graphic and 
cortedt. Bat in bis remarks on the memorable 
meassacre, been singularly regardless of 
generous maxim, “De mortuis 
al,” dc. authority most vague and in- 
gemicient, he publishes to the world “the con- 


clusion, that the battle and massacre was one 


things that ever hap- 

: ly to be accounted for, by a ma- 
jority of the officers and men being under the 
of i a= This 
statement, if is unnecessary; and its pnb- 
lication hard to WPecoounted for on the princi- 
ples of patriotism and charity. Tread lightly 
on the ashes of those who died in their country’s 
cause. But it is false, a gross calumny on the 
memory of brave and patriotic men. Forty 
years’ familiarity with the localities, intimate 
acquaintance, and vent conversation with 
many of the actors in the tragedy, and specta- 
tors of the scene, enable me to pronounce the 
accusation a miserable calumny. 

_ That Ignatius believed it true, I have no 
doubt ; but he has thotightlessly given publicity 
to a charge which is not only injurious to the 
character of the dead, but highly offensive to 
the living. 

Ignatius deems the battle to have been un- 
necessary, and hence “ concludes that a major- 
ity of the officers and men” were intoxicated. 
Manifest! y sequitur. Self-confidence 
and disasters are not always the result of strong 
drink; nor are they confined to the vale of 


“Fair Wyoming.” The battle may have been 


unnecessary, and therefore imprudent; so in 
the judgment of many, and of military men, 
some of the officers ged even, were the 
battles of Palo Alto and Buena Vista. In them, 
as in that of Wyoming, the odds against our 
countrymen were exceedingly great, and the 
result, of course, doubtful in the extreme. But 


in either case there were controling circum- 


stances which 
dinary rules. 
The inhabitants of Wyoming were reduced 
to the necessity, 1. Of remaining closely pent in 
their stockades, there to starve, while the savage 
foe swept the valley (now loaded with the ri- 
pened harvest,) with fire and sword ; or, 2. In 
the attempt to defend their earthly all of being 
cut off in detail; or, 3. Of making one great 
struggle for victory. They chose the. last, 
whether wisely or not, is perhaps still an open 
vestion, But they were neither cowardly nor 
runken. Their melancholy fate should have 
shielded them from reproach, at least from false 


justified a departure from all or- 


accusation, 


With the conduct of the battle, Ignatius is 
forth, they abandoned 
the high ground, and nded, &c. . A more 
stupid blunder was surely never committed.” 


Perhaps not. But the blunder is all “his own ; 


no such movement was thades In taking his 
leave of the Valley, Ignatius aims a parting 


blow at the ignorance of our ancestors. On 


Prospect Rock, “ calling to mind what we had 
heard of the rude and illiterate character of the 
early settlers!” What had he heard? and 
from whom? If instead of listening to the 
gossip of garrulous idlers, he had sought for, 
and examined, the records,which those men 
have left, and become acquainted with the evi- 
dence of intelligence and moral worth which 
they afford, and the enlightened and ample pro- 
vision made by them for the institutions of 
learning and religion, he would have spared 
our ‘ancestors this unfounded and ill-timed 
taunt. A Native. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Sratistics.—The curiosity of our readers 
may be gratified to learn that of seventy-two 
priests, now form the clergy of the dio- 
cese of Philadelphia, sixteen are Americans, 


fiorse being included who, though not actually 


here, are legally reputed as native cili- 
zens,) eleven are German, three are Belgians, 
two French, two Italians, two Spaniards, one 
Portuguese, one Pole, and thirty-four Irishmen. 
There are, besides, above twenty natives of 
Pennsylvania, performing the functions of the 
priesthood elsewhere. The secular clergy of 
the diocese are in the proportion of two to one- 
of the regulars. There are eight Jesuits, five 
Augustinians, four Redemptorists, four Laza- 
rists, two Franciscans, and one Dominican. 
The number of American Catholics is consider- 
able in the city, and in the counties of Adams, 
Berks, and Cambria, especially; but Irish and 


Germans abound, with a considerable number 


of French. Other nations are also represented 
by some members of this diocesan family. All 
distinctions, however, are absorbed in the Catho- 
lic character, which makes us brethren in faith 
and communion with the members of the 
Church throughout all nations.—Catholic Her. 


Sappatu 1n New Orteans.—The Sabbath 


jn New Orleans, (says the Louisiana States- 


man,) “ is becoming emphatically a day of de- 
votion and rest in this city. No one who has 
resided long in this community, can fail to per- 
ceive the great changes which, in this regard, a 
few years have wrought. Shops are generally 
closed, and the business of the week laid aside; 
the houses of public worship are filled with at- 
tentive listeners.” 

Eriscopacy.— The whole number of pro- 
fessing Christians of the Episcopal denomina- 
tion in Illinois—as appears from the journal of 
their late Convention—is 730. To look after 
these scattered sheep in the wilderness, are em- 
ployed one Episcopal Bishop, and twenty-five 
assistant clergymen; or one clergyman for 
every twenty-eight church members. 

Wisconsin.—The number of Congregational 
and Presbyterian Church members in Wiscon- 
sin is now about six thousand ; ninety-four 
churches, and sixty-four ministers. Contribu- 
tions to benevolent objects are reported amount- 
ing to between $2000 and $3000. 

Ortuopox anp Unrrartan SratistTics.— 
The number of Orthodox Congregational 
churches in Massachusetts is 442, The number 
of Unitarien churches is 162. 
The Unitarian churches in other States are, 15 
in Maine, 24 in New Hampshire, 6 in Vermont, 
4 in Connecticut, 3 in Rhode Island, 13 in 
New York, 1 in Ohio, 1 in Kentucky, 8 in Illi- 
nois, 2 in Indiana, 1 in Missouri, 1 in Wiscon- 
sin, 3 in Pennsylvania, 1 in South Carolina, 2 
in Georgia, 1 in Louisiana, 1 in Alabama, 1 in 
Maryland, and 1 jn the District of Columbia. 


Ecciestasticat Surr.—The suit between 

i Purcell and Priest Huber, at Cincinnati, 
resulied, on Friday, 24th ult. on a jury trial be- 
fore Squire Taylor, in a verdict in favour of the 
priest. The suit was to dispossess the priest of 
achurch. The case will be carried to court. 


Insanrry.—The presumptive heirs of a mil- 


_Hionaire, named Hathaway, a resident of Cin- 
_cinnati, are endeavouring to prove him a luna- 


tic. One of the facts relied upon is his ex- 
treme ‘penuriousness: It*is but a short time 
since similar proceedings were instituted against 
another resident of the Queen City, but the 
strong point in that case was the respondent's 
generosity. Daniel Dancer, who cut the sheep 


into three hundred and sixty-five pieces, that 


he might have a bit of animal food for every day 
ath- 


in the year, was a perfect gourmand com 


with the character which is given of Mr. 
away by some of his friends and relatives. 


Resvitpine or tHe Tempie.—The Jews, 
both here and in Europe, are just now making 
great efforts to raise subscriptions for the re- 
building of the ‘Temple of Jerusalem, permis- 
sion to that effect having recently been given 
them by the Turkish Government. The sub, 


ject has been in agitation in this city, of late, 


and at the Hebrew Festival, the 


at the Coliseum, it prominently on eC 
Among the guesis there, not mentioned in our 
report of proceedings, was a Greek Rabbi, who 
comes here specially commissioned to raise 
money for the enterprise in question; and we 
are told his errand, thus far, has been pretty 
liberally rewarded. Rabbi goes, next, 
South, we are told, and, before going back to 
Europe, will visit the Eastern States. How- 
ever chimerical this new movement may appear, 
we confess, to us there seems a sublimity of 
purpose about it which must claim the respect, 
at least, if not the sympathy, of all Christen- 
dom.—New York Express. 

perceive by the 
Western Christian Advocate that there is 
likely to be trouble with respect to the jurisdic- 
tion and rights of the Methodist Churches, 
North and South, among the Indian Missions, 
west of Missouri. An attempt has been made, 
it seems, to force the Wyandotts into the South- 
ern Organization against the desire of a large 
majority of the nation. In this disreputable 
business, the Indian Sub-Agent, Dr. Havitt, has 
become implicated, officiously taking part with 
the Church South, and threatening the forcible 
expulsion of any minister sent from the other. 
The Advocate, and several members of the 
old Church, in the tribe, protest strongly 
against this Government interference with the 
rights of religious liberty.—Cincinnati Globe, 
November 27. 

Tue First PressyTery 1n EncLanp.—The 
first Presbytery established in England, was at 
Wandsworth, in the year 1572. Among the 
principal promoters of it were, John Field, of 
Wandsworth; Mr. Smith, of Mitcham; and 
Mr. Crane, of Roehampton. Eleven elders 
were chosen on the 11th of November in the 
year above mentioned, and their offices described 
in a book entitled “‘ The Orders of Wands- 
worth.” The Presbyterians of that day, com- 
monly called Puritans, dissented from the 
Church discipline only, and the wearing of 
habits. They began to be called Puritans (a 
name of reproach derived from the Cathari or 
Puritans of the third century) in the time of 
Elizabeth, (1559,) from their attempting a 
purer form of worship and discipline than had 
yet been established. , 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Meertine or Coneress.—'The second Session of 
the Thirtieth Congress commenced at Washington, 
on Monday, 4th inst. Mr. Douglass gave notice 
in the Senate of his intention to introduce a bill 
organizing territorial government in Nebraska, 
Minesota, New Mexico, and California; and Mr. 
Cameron announced his intention to introduce a 
bill providing for the taking of the census in 1850. 
In the House nothing of importance transpired be- 
yond the qualifying of such new members as ap- 
peared, the balloting for seats, and a slight discus- 
sion on the matter of the third member from Wis- 
consin, who also represents the new territory of 
Minesota. The subject was finally referred to the 
Committee on Territories. The usaal Committees 
were appointed in both bodies to wait upon the 
President, who sent his Annual Message in on 
Tuesday, 5th inst. which will be found in another 
part of our paper of this week. The Senate, at 
er consists of Democrats, 36; Whigs, 21. 

he Housé consists of Whigs, 116; Democrats 
and Independents, 113. One vacancy exists by 
the death of Mr. Sims, (democrat,) of South Caro- 
lina. When that vacancy is filled, as it will be by 
a Democrat, the Whigs will still have a majority 
of two over all others in the House. 


Meetine or Execrors.—The Electors met at 
the seats of government of the various States, on 
Wednesday last, 6th inst. to cast their votes for 
President and Vice-President of the United States. 
The following is the result: 


FOR TAYLOR AND FILLMORE. FOR CASS AND BUTLER. 

Vermont, Maine, 9 
Massachusetts, 12 | New Hampshire, 6 
Rhode Island, 4 | Virginia, 17 
Connecticut, 6 | South Carolina, 9 
New York, 36 | Alabama, 9 
New Jersey, 7| Texas, 4 
Pennsy!lvanja, 26 | Missiasippi, 6 
Detaware, 2} Art 5 
Maryland, 8 | Ohio, 
NorthCearolina, 11 | Indiana, 12 
Georgia, 10 | Missouri, 7 
Florida, 3 | Hiinois, 9 
Louisiana, 6 | Michigan, 5 
Tennessee, 13 | Wisconsin, 4 
Kentucky, 12 | Iowa, 4d 

Total, 15 States, 163 Total, 15 States, 127: 


Taylor’s majority, 


The States are equally divided—fifteen going 
for Taylor, and fifteen for Cass— the former 
has carried all the original States save two, Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina. Of the States since 
formed, Taylor carried but five, and Cass thirteen. 
The Western States, consisting of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinvis, Michigan, and Wisconsin, formed out of 


the territory ceded by Virginia, and covered by the 


Ordinance of 1787, Cass carried entire. 


Cueroxes Nation.—Messrs. C. F. McNair and 
William P. Ross have been appointed by the Na- 
tional Council, Delegatesto Washington, to repre- 
sent the Cherokee Nation. Mr. eas was the 
Editor of the Cherokee Advocate, and is succeeded 
by James S. Vaun. 


Onto.—The Legislature of Ohio met at Colum- 
bus on the 4th inst. The Senate had six ballots 
for Speaker, but were unable to make a choice. 
The sixth ballot stood—Ewing, 17; Beaver, 18— 
onescattering. In the lower House the Democrats 
were all sworn in. The Whigs, a majority of 
whom had not arrived at the capital, withdrew. 
The Democrats immediately organized and went 
into session, but the Whigs persisted, to a great ex- 
tent, in refusing to acknowledge their fellowship. 
Much excitement prevailed. 


Supreme Covurt.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States commenced its annual session at 
Washington, on Monday, 4th inst. All the Justices 
were present except Chief Justice Taney, and all 
were in seemingly good health. 


Stavery 1n Kentucxy.—The people of Ken- 
tucky, having decided to call a Convention to 
modify their Constitution, are now discussing the 
question of Emancipation with much earnestness. 
The question seems to be, whether the State shall 
fix a time after which all shall be free, or after 
which all born shall be free at a certain age, or 
whether any steps shall be taken towards liberation. 
The Herald contains a communica- 
tion from George W. Johnson, urging all sorts of 
Agana against the abolition of slavery in any 

orm. 


Norra Carotina.—The organization of the 


Legislature was completed last week, the two par- 
ties in the Senate agreeing to a compromise, pro- 
posed by the Whig members, by which the Demo- 
crats have the Speaker of the Senate, and the 
Whigs the clerks, and the committees divided 
equally. Calvin Graves waschosenspeaker. The 
Legislature, in joint ballot, has elected a Whig At- 
torney General, the vote being 85 to 84, which 
would seem to ensure the election of a Whig Uni- 
ted States Senator. 

Henry Cray.—A despatch dated Lexington, 
November 27th, says that Henry Clay ia perhaps 
in no danger, but is confined to his bed the greater 
part of the time, and regains his strength very 
slowly. He is very much debilitated. 


A Corron Banx.—The planters of South Caro- 
lina talk of establishing a bank in each of the cot- 
ton States, to enable the grower to hold his crop 
until it can be sold at a fixed value. It is proposed 
to advance money on the faith of cotton. If they 
could only establish a bank that would keep a con- 
stant and proper propertion between the demand 
for and supply of cotton, they would get over the 
whole difficulty. 

Tue Cauirornta Gotp Mines.—It seems that 
all the stories about California gold being found in 
such great quantities are true, The Government 
has received despatches from Colonel Mason, the 
present commanding officer in California, respect- 
ing the astonishing fertility of these mines, and the 
Government is about to take some action for the 
a of preserving them as public property. 

his vast bed of treasures was discovered by an 
accident. A Mr. Suter was desirous of enlargin 
the race of his mill, and permitted the stream o 
water to pour in and wash, by its abrasive power, 
the earth in the ravine. The alluvial surface being 
thus removed, an extraordinary mosaic of gold was 
presented to view. The present extent of the gold 

ion, known to be such, is represented at eighty 
miles in Jength and thirty in breadth. A letter in 
the Richmond Inquirer says :—** Upwards of 2000 
‘persons are at work there at this time, and the 
supply calculated to last for thirty years. The 2000 


carn a weekly aggregate of 8500,000— balf mil 


lion of dollars,” «All other channels of industry 
are abandoned; sailors run from their ships, me- 
chanics fling aside the hammer, the saw, the chisel, 
and the plane, tailors descend from their. st 

board, soldiers desert their colours, agricaltari 

scorn to dig or plough, and all classes, men, wo- 
men, and children, are rushing to the age region. 
Mr. Larkio, the consul, writes that gathered 


nearly five dollars worth of the precious dust io 


thirty minutes, by the watch. But, per contra, the 
relative value of the metal, pideessiiid Si such abun- 
dance and on such easy terms, undergoes a change 
which takes off considerable of ite glitter. 
is in demand at thirty dollars a barrel; a pair of shoes 
cost eight dollars; the common picks and shovels 
used in digging the rich earth are sold at from 
twenty to thirty dollars each, when they are to be 
had at all, which isnot alwaysthe case ; and men’s 
daily wages, for gold hunting or any other employ- 
ment, run up to sums which appear to be absolute- 
ly fabulous. 

The citizens of California are very anxious for 
the establishment of a Branch Mint in the terri- 
tory. There is very little coined money in the 
country, and the people are obliged to carry their 
grain gold around in their fobs, corners of their 
pocket handkerchiefs, and in goose quills, for 
change. 

A letter speaking of the effect produced upon 
the society of that country from this discovery, 
says :—‘ Even the poor Indian, when you talk of 
hiring him, shakes his bag of gold in your eyes. 
The consequence is, we have no hired labourers— 
no servants—every man must black his own boots. 
This is a practical democracy—no theory —no talk- 
ing about equality. We are all on a level by that 
great law of circumstances which no one can sur- 
mount. The rounds of your ladder, it is true, are 
of gold, buttyour neighbour’s ladder runs just as 


high.’ 

‘Notwithstanding all these glowing accounts, 
there is doubtless considerable of the ‘ bubble” in 
this gold fever. A gentleman of Georgia, near 
Savannah, who has been interested in gold mines 
there, says that he has seen some of the California 
gold, so called, and that what was shown him, was 
not gold, but mica. He cannot judge of what is 
now reported to be coming into Francisco; he only 
judges of what he saw. 

Americans WanteD 1n Germany.—Commodore 
Parker, and Commanders Dupont, Bachanan, and 
Barron, of the Navy, we see it stated, have re- 
ceived furlougtis from the Department, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to Europe, to organize the new 
navy recently created by the federal German go- 
vernment. Commodore Parker is to have the rank 
of admiral, and his colleagues, it is stated, that of 
vice-admiral, with the corresponding pay and emol- 
uments. 


INTERNATIONAL Excuances.—The archives of 
New York have been enriched by the addition of a 
beautiful collection of Medals from the Pope.— 
They are in gold, silver, and bronze, and of much 
value as commemorative of various events which 
have transpired during the present Pontificate. 


INTERESTING TO THE Lapies.—Nitrate of Soda as 
much as can be held between the finger and the 
thumb, placed in the water in which flowers are to” 
he preserved, will keep them fresh and blooming 
for a fortnight; at least Mrs. Loudon says so. 


Santa Fs Expepition.—The Washington Union 
states that the troops which marched from Monterey, 
in Mexico, in July last, under the command of Col. 
Washington, for Santa Fe, reached that place on 
the 10th of October, in fine health and spirits.— 
This information was communicated in a letter 
from an officer of the medical staff, who accompa- 
nied the troops, to his friends in:this city. No 
official information of the arrival of the troops has 
yet reached the War Department. 


GENERAL T'ayor’s ResienaTion.—The New Or- 
leans Delta understands that General Taylor has 
sent in his resignation as Major General command- 
ing the Western Division of our army, and that it 
will take effect after the Ist of February next. 


Tue Presipent’s MessaGe TRE Express.— 
The President’s Message was brought from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia by Government Express in 
four minutes less than three hours, the quickest 
time, probably, ever made between the two cities. 
The Express reached Jersey City at a quarter be- 
fore eight o’clock on Tuesday evening, a 
the distance, 225 miles, at an average speed o 
thirty-one miles an hour. 


Benton and Butler 
have become reconciled to each other. Benton, on 
the day of the meeting of Congress, advanced, the 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce says, 
and offered his hand to Mr. Butler, which was ac- 
cepted. 

Cuotera New Yorx.—The ship New York, 
Captain Lines, arrived at New York on the Ist 
inst. in twenty-two days from Havre, with three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight steerage and seventeen cabin 
passengers. On the fourteenth day out a case 
of sickness called cholera, appeared among the 
steerage passengers, and at the time of her arrival 
here there had been nineteen cases, of which some 
had proved fatal. The ship was detained at the 
quarantine ground. Ata meeting of the Board of 
Health, on the 5th inst. a report was received from 
Dr. Whiting, the health physician, stating that 
when the ship was off Nova Scotia, seventeen or 
eighteen cases of Asiatic cholera appeared; that 
twelve such cases remained when she reached 
quarantine, seven of which have since died; and that 
three new cases have appeared among the passen- 
gers since they were landed. Eight cases remain. 
In view of these facts it was resolved that the 
Board should assemble daily and report upon the 
increase or decrease of the epidemic. The quar- 
antine Doctor reports, officially, four new cases of 
cholera, making ten deaths and nineteen cases 
since the arrival of the ship, including those taken 
from the ship. 


GeneraL Woopnutt.—A monument is about 
being erected in Cypress Hill Cemetery. near 
Brooklyn, Long Island, to the memory of General 
Woodhull, who was President of the Provincial 
Congress of New York, and fell in defence of the 
American lines in the battle of Long Island. The 
monument is to be erected on the spot where he 
fell, and the corner-stone will be laid in a day or 
two. 


Major GeneRAL Scorr.—It was stated last 
week, on the authority of the correspondent of the 
Baltimore Patriot, that explanations and a recon- 
ciliation had taken place between “the Government 
and Major General Scott.” The correspondent of 
the Patriot now says “that such is not the fact— 
that General Scott has not seen Mr. Polk or either 
of his cabinet members, save one, since he arrived 
in Washington. The excepted member is Mr. 
Walker, who, with his lady, called on General 
Scott, learning that he was confined to his room 
by indisposition, and kindly tendered their friendly 
offices to him.” 7 

War anv Navy Estimates.—The estimates of 
the Secretary of War for the current year are as 
follows: 

. Army Proper, . . $4,432,286.00 
. Military Academy, 170,142.61 
. Fortifications and Works of Defence, 671,000.00 
. Armories, Arsenals, and Munitions 


of War, ; : 893,581.00 
. Surveys of Light Houses, &c. . 15,700.00 
. Indian Department, . 857,473.45 
. Pensions, under various laws, 466,400.00 
. Arrearages, . 1,000.00 


Total Army Estimates, . $7,507,583.06 


A ove eatimates of the Navy Department are as 
ollows: 
1. Bureau of Navy Yards and Docks, $2,648,002.58 
2. Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrogra- 

phy, ‘ ‘ . 377,560.00 
3. Bureau of Construction, Equipment ‘ 
and Repairs, . . 3,575,900.00 


4. Bureau of Provision and Clothing, 686,200.00 
5. Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 38,500.00 
6, Miscellaneous, . 1,105,708.00 
7. Pensions, ; 93,000.00 
8. Marine Corps, .. 9337,976.80 

Total Navy Estimates, . $%8,858,857.38 


PHONOGRAPHY IN THE Unitep Srates Senate. 
—There will be four Phonographica! Reporters in 
the Senate this session ; Mr. Dyer for the National 
Intelligencer, and Messrs. Parkhurst, Burr, and 
the Rev. Mr. Marshall for the Washington Union. 


Diamonp A Daue.—The late disturbances in the 
French capital and other portions of the European 
continent, have had the effect of causing so large 
an influx into England of diamonds and other 
valuables, that they are now ‘*a drug in the mar- 
ket,” and nearly unsalable, except at a very de- 
preciated rate. 

Intemperance Vitiates A Witut.—The Balti- 
more County Court has been occupied about two 
weeks in the trial of a will case which developed 
some curious facts, It was the will of David 
Hutson, who died a short time since, and left a 
will, bequeathing about $30,000 to his boon com- 
panions, and cutting off his blood relations, or most 
of them, with one dollar each. The suit was 
brought to set aside the will, on the ground that 


Flour. 


he 
the testator was not, at thetime the will wae 


| will, and directing the execators to refund 


man 


- Bend, Arkansas, died on the pevious day, and that his 


| journey, on the hoof. Within two days, an enor- 


.drate of lime, which, by 


ous kinds. 


but these were of no avail. 


E PRESBYTERI 


drawn and , of sound, disposing mind. It 
a Huteon had been con- 


ppeared 
stantly plied with liquor for eome weeks eyes 


a constant watch and rd over , to avoid h 
coming in contact with his relatives. The case 
was finally disposed of by the jury ned the 
1 the 
rents collected. 7 

Cement ror Coat Burmixe Curuneys.—In the | 
chimneys of houses where anthracite or bituminous 
coal is burnt, there is a rapid destraction of the 
cement or mortar, oe at the tops of the 
chimneys. The element of destruction is sulphur- 
ous acid, generated by the combustion of the sul- 
phur contained in the coal,’ ‘Ph mortar is a hy- 

chemitally combining with 
the sulphurous acid, is rendered soluble and unad- 
hesive. Now plaster of Paris is a sulphate of lime, 
and is not attacked by the acid; consequently, we 
have in it a cement suitable for constructing that 
oo of the chimney which; is removed from the 

e. | 

Sreamnoats Lost on Ta® Muismesirri.—The 
Cairo Delta of the 9th ult. contains a list of the 
steamboat disasters which have pened on the 
Mississippi river, amquaten in all to 251; by 
which it appears that 167'boats were sunk, 79 
burnt, and 5 blown up. The Delta says it is in- 
debted for the list to the officers of the steamer 
Saint Paul, who prepared it expressly for that 
paper. Estimating each boat and cargo destroyed 
at $20,000, the total would be $5,000,000. The 
probability is, however, that the léss greatly ex- 
ceeds this sum, as many of the boats were of the 
first class, with full and valuable freights. 

For Catirornia.—We learn from the Boston 
Bee that a company of one hundred men are about 
embarking from that city for California. Each 
puts into the concern from $300 to $500, 
which will be appropriated to the purchase of a 
vessel and a cargo of goods suitable to the traffic 
on the Pacific coast. Arrived at California, a por- 
tion of the company will proceed to the gold 
region, and the balance will remain by the ship to 
dispose of the cargo, &c. .The gempany was to 
hold a meeting last Saturday evening, 2d inst. to 
agree on preliminary mattets, . ~ 

Deatn or Cox. Wittram Potxk—Stuave REBEL- 
L10n.— The Memphis Appeal, of the 23d ult. states 
that Colonel William Polk, residing at Walnut 


slaves, three hundred in number, were in open re- 
bellion. After his death, they broke into the store- 
house, and freely helped themselves to its con- 
tents—consisting of clothing and groceries of vari- 
Some efforts were made by the few 
white persons about the premises to restrain them, 
The negroes allege 
that their late master promised them if they served 
him faithfully during his life-time, they should be 
free at his death, and express a determination to 
free themselves. There were not sufficient whites 
within many miles of the place to put them down, 
and much trouble was anticipated. 

Treasury Notes.—The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury gives notice of the readiness of the Treasury 
Department to redeem the Treasury Notices issued 
under the act of January, 1847, at maturity, after 


which interest will cease. But as Government | 


loans are above par, and as the holders of these 
notes may, at any time, fund them in six per cent. 
stock, reimbursable after the last day of December, 
1867, few of the notes will be presented for re- 
demption. 

Texas Gotp.—Coal and gold have both been 
discovered in Texas. The #fatiston Telegraph 
says, if we may credit the traditions of the Indians 
and the historical records of the Spaniards, the 
gold region of Texas on the Rio Puerco is as rich 
in the precious metals as the now celebrated mines 
of Feather River in Alta California. It is aston- 
ishing how every new country teems with gold. 


Navieation or THe St. Lawrence.—The 
people in several parts of the British provinces are 
moving with great energy and determination in 
support of the measure contemplated by the British 
Government, making the St. Lawrence open to 
vessels of all nations. A great (adjourned) meet- 
ing, in favour of the project, was held at Montreal 
on Monday evening, when strong resolutions on 
the subject were adopted. 


Tue Ice Trape or tHE Uniten States.—The 
American Almanac, just published, contains an in- 
teresting account by N. J. Wyeth, Esq., of the Ice 
Trade of the United States. It appears that the 
shipment of ice from Boston coastwise, during the 
year 1848, amounted to 51,887 tons, and to foreign 
ports 22,591. The comstwisé, shipments were 
meade in 49 ships, 30 igs, and 125. 
schooners, making in all 255 For the 
foreign shipments 21 ships, 24 barques, 38 brigs 
and 12 schooners were required, making in all 95 
vessels. Grand total of tons shipped from Boston 
during the year 1847, 74,478. Grand total of 
vessels freighted with the same, 353, 

The freight paid on the above mentioned exports, 
calculated at #2 50 a ton, which is about correct, 
we presume, would amount to $186,195 
Cost of the ice when stowed on board, 148,956 
Provisions, fruits, and vegetablee shipped 

in ice to foreign ports, valued at 72,500 
Profits on the trade not less than 100,000 

$507,651 


Total, 

The ice trade of 1848-9 will doubtless show a 
large increase on the above returns. The foreign 
trade is, we believe, principally confined to Boston, 
though several shipments have been made from 
New York. 


Patent Orrice Report.—According to the re- 

rt of the Patent Office the number of patents 
issued in 1847, is 572, including 14 re-issues, 3 
additional improvements, an@ designs. The 
receipts of the office amount to $63,111.19, the 
expenses to $41,878.35, leaving a balance of 
$21,242.81. The whole amount now standing to 
the credit of the Patent Office Fund is $207,747. 
The whole number of patented inventions, belong- 
ing to agriculture is 2043. 


CattLe.—The Vermont cattle are well known 
ig our market as among the choicest, and we now 
begin to receive them, free from the loss of fat and 
unexposed to the chance of being heated, by a long 


mous train of forty-four cars from the centre of 
Vermont State, loaded with them, arrived at the 
Lowell Railroad depot in Boston, having come over 
the Vermont Central Railroad via Northern, Con- 
cord, and Nashua and Lowell Railroad. This 
trade, from the interior of Vermont, will add large- 
ly to the revenue of the Vermont Central Railroad | 
and other roads connecting with it.— Boston Tran- 

script, 


Corron Factories 1n ALABAMA. — We learn 
from the Wetumpka State Guard, that a company 
with a large capital has been formed to establish a 
factory, (cotton, we presume,) on the Little Mul- 
berry, in the lower part of Autauguacounty. The 
Mobile Herald says, there is also a project on foot 
to erect a cotton factory at Haynesville, Lowndes 
county. 

Naturat Gas.—Mr. , Of Frank- 
lin county, Kentucky, after boring for water at his 
residence, on Elkhorn, to the depth of ninety-seven 
feet, nearly all the way through solid rock, struck, 
with the auger a vein of natural gas, which forced 
its way, in a large volume, to the surface. Fire be- 
ing applied to it, it burned as brilliantly as the best 
manufactured gas. This was on Friday last, and 
it has continued to burn ever since. Mr. Steaman 
has introduced it into his dwelling house. The 
Frankfort Yeoman says that the quantity which 
escapes from the auger-hole is sufficient to light up 
a city.— Louisville Journal. 

Gate at Burrato.—On Thursday morning, 
30th ult. Buffalo, New York, was visited with a 
severe gale. The wind blew from the West, 
which caused the inundation of the low lands in 
the vicinity of the wharves, and did considerable 
damage to the shipping and buildings of the city. 


Improvements. — The President’s House at 
Washington is undergoing important improve- 
ments, the grounds on the south side are bein 
graded, and the street in front paved. The es 
en fences in front of the State and War Depart. 
ments have been torn down, and will be replaced 
with a beautiful iron railing. 


Tue Soursern difficulty between 
the Post-office department and the Railroad and 
Steamboat Company between Washington and 
Richmond, has at length been satisfactorily ad- 
usted, and the transportation of the mails by that 
ine, as formerly, was resumed on Tuesday last. 


Tae Burning correspondent of the 
Presbyterian Herald, Louisville, Kentucky, gives 
the following brief account of a subterranean fire 
in Eastern Texas:—“ There is a very singular cir- 
cumstance in Shelby county, Texas, of a well that 
has been burning about twelve months, at the 
former residence of Judge Lusk. When he moved 
from the place, he laid som@ logs over the well, 
from which he had used water for several 
years. Sometime after the woods caught fire, and 
the timber burning fell in, and ignited some sub- 
stance, supposed to be stone coal. The rainy sea- 
sons have not extinguished _but it has burnt in. 


cessantly. It does not give a very agreeable feel- 
ing’ to*the visitor, for it is neither sublime nor 
beautiful, but from the deep grumbling noise that 
is heard, the sulphurous smell, and the dark cloud 


of smoke that is continually rising, a beholder is 
forcibly convinced that there ia actually fire and 
brimstone in the subterranean regions. Various 
results are conjectured. Perhaps some geologist 
can give comfort.to the anxious minds of the sur- 
rounding inhabitants, by showing what will be the 
final termination of the Burning Well.” : 

Porx ror THE Frenon Navy.—The St. Louis 
Republican of the 16th ult. says that Messrs, Sige- 
rons are packing at their establishment in that cit 
twenty-five hundred tierces of Pork for the Frenc 
Navy, which is to be delivered imm 
is the first contract of the kind in that sectiom,of 
the coun ‘There are aléo very la 
putting up there for the English market. At the 
packing establishment of Messrs. Clarkson & Mor- 
gan alone not less than twenty-five thousand hogs 
will be cut at their blocks, 

Inpian anp Payment.—The Ottawa 
tribe of Indians of the State of Michigan, upen 
and near Grand River, were paid in Grand Rapids 
by the Government Indian Agent, William A. Rich- 
mond, on Wednesday last, with money, provisions 


and clothing. The amount of money paid, we un-. 


derstand, was about $13,000. Some few of this 
tribe are in a fair way to become civilized, as they 
are buying farms and tilling the soil. We saw 
but little of the payment and its usual accompani- 


ments; but believe whiskey was not as freely used 


as on former occasions of the kind. From Mr. 
Richmond we learn that the tribe consists of about 
1720 persons; and that they are paid in Grand Ra- 
pids, Grand Haven, Gull Prairie, and at the Gris- 
wold Mission Establishment, and that the whole 
number receives $22,500 this year.— Grand River 
(Michigan) Eagle.. 


Gong To Liserta.—Mrs. Washington, mother 
ofethe present proprietor of Mount Vernon, has 
recently emancipated a coloured man, long attach- 
ed to the family, snd who is now making prepara- 
tions to embark with his family, (a wife and ten 
children) to Liberia. In the service of the Wash- 
ington family he has had good opportunities to 
amass a snug little fortune, which is to be devoted 
to securing the comforts of a home, and the ad- 
vancement of his race, in their new home. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The British steamer Britannia arrived at Boston, 
brings London papers to the 18th of November. A feel- 
ing of greater confidence begins to prevail among all 
classes of the mercantile community. Still the transac- 
tions in the produce markets are not extensive. 


Grain Market, Nov. 18.—The market is rather dull 
and declining. ‘The supplies of home grown, as well as 
foreign, fully equal the demand, and as buyers feel un- 
willing to speculate, prices are on the decline. At Mark 
Lane on Monday last, wheat fell 2s. per quarter, while 
the sale for both that article and flour and corn were 
very limited. ‘The same feeling prevailed in the Liver- 
pool market on the following day; best American wheat 
bringing 8s. 4d. to 8s. 5d. for white; 7s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. 
for red. Flour 278. to 30s. according to brand and 
quality. At the subsequent market on the 17th ult. 
ae was very languid, and prices were in favour of the 

uyer. 


The London Baring’s Circular quotes Indian Corn at 
308. to 328.; Meal, 16s. 6d. to 17s; American Cheese, 
choice quality, 48s. to 54s.; Lard in barrels, 36s. to 38s.; 
kegs, 40s. to 528.; Russia Hemp, £30 10s.; Rice, quota- 
tions ge supported, Spirits of ‘Turpentine dull at 
32s. 6d, For American casks, 7s. to 7s. 3d. for rough. 

Cotton Market, Nov. 18.—The middling class of cot- 
ton (that is of American) raging from 33d. to 33d. is 
rather dearer, the demand having run strongly upon 
these descriptions all the week. They are now so much 
cleared off the market as to be ise Bea scarce at a 
point 14 we Fair quality and upwards are without 
change, being still quoted at 33d. Uplandsand Mobile, 
and fair Orleans, 44d. The same may be said of long 
stapled descriptions, Sea Island, Egyptian, Brazils, and 
indeed of the market generally. Cotton is held with 
more confidence, and the existing rates are regarded as 
extremely low under the uncertainty which still exists 


as to the extent of the coming crop. 


The intelligence from the continent is of an important 
and alarming character. In the face of the recent 
trouble in Berlin, the revolution before that city, and 
with the experience of the French revolution before him, 
the imbecile and sanguinary despot of Austria has 
characterized his successes by the most atrocious and 
cold-blooded murders. In Vienna the defenceless citi- 
zens are shot dead without ceremony, their houses rifled, 
and even women and children massacred. The stu- 
dents of the University, who used almost superhuman 
exertions in defence of the city, are captured. If any- 
thing were wanting to urge the people of Berlin, Frank- 
fort, Breslau and other places to revolt, Ferdinand of 
Austria has fearfully swpplied it. ae 

Great Bairain.—There is nothing important. The 
weekly account of the bank of England furnishes nothing 
ofinterest. The loan operations with the United States, 
has assisted in some deyree the par of exchange. ‘I'he 
— of deaths by cholera, since its first appearance, 
is 513, 

Ireland.—Poverty and starvation prevails to almost as 
great an extent as it did in 1846. ‘The new insurrection 
reported at Clonmel turns out to be a gross exaggeration. 


France.—The greatest anxiety now prevails in re- 
gard to the election of President, to take place on the 
10th of December. ‘The correspondence of the London 

pers continued to report the chances of Prince Louis 
Nagileen as much before those of General Cavaignac, 
but from the number of members of the National As- 
sembly who have asked and obtained leave of absence, 
notoriously for the purpose of canvassing their depart- 
ments in favour of the General, it appears rather ques- 
tionable whether the Prince will stand so well. 


Denmark.—The news is still warlike. ‘The Danes 
insist upon the dissolution of the newly installed govern. 
ment in Schleswig Holstein. 


Spain.—The Queen’s troops, it seems, have gained a 
battle in Arragon, and dispersed the insurgents. Seven 
insurgents were executed on the Sth, at Huesca. 

IraLty.—The threats of Charles Albert to renew the 
war have subsided. 

LomBarpy.—The Austrians maintained their position 
in Lombardy, while their own capital was in danger. 
They will now, doubtless, remain unmolested. 


AustTria.—The last news from Vienna announced its 


capitulation and the entrance of the imperial troops. 
The number of killed during the siege was 6000—the 
greatest loss was on the side of the imperialists. 

Marshal Weldon had been appointed Governor of 
Vienna, and Prince Windischgratz is to command the 
army against Hungary. Some military executions 
have taken place. ‘The poet Raiser is to be hanged. 
The principal leaders have not been taken. Thirty 
thousand men still remain in Vienna. The Emperor 
has decided to reside at Prague. The Cabinet has 
formed at Blamb. A deputy from Frankford has been 
tried and shot. Zerun has been arrested. 

Huncary.—The accounts from Hungary are of the 
most warlike character. The combined forces, Win- 
dischgratz estimates at from one to two hundred thou- 
sand men, divided into three divisions, and have al- 
ready crossed the frontier. Jellachich’s division is 
among the troops that have left. ‘The Hungarian army 
is reported at 80;000 men. 

Prussta.—The King and the Prussian Assembly are 
at issue and the military preparations have been made 
to quell any attempt that may be made by the populace 
to rise in favour of the latter. 

At Berlin, the Burgher Guards refused to obey the 
king’s commands to dissolve the National Assembly. 
A proclamation followed this act of disobedience, and 
the National Guard, 150,000 strong, under Wrungel, 
entered the city, and sent his chief of staff to wait 
upon the President, to communicate to him and the 
deputies sitting en permanence, that his orders were 
to close the Hall of Assembly and to cause it to be 
evacuated, which was done under the protest of the 
Assembl 


On 10th ult. the King issued a proclamation dissolv-_ 


ing the Burgher Guard, and the city was declared in 
a state of siege. No persons were allowed to form 
gatherings in the streets, no meetings were permitted, 
no placards allowed to be published, the clubs ordered 
to be closed, and all arms to be delivered up. 

The constituent Assembly met in Schultzen’s house 
ut 3 o’clock, and re-elected Von Unrup as their Presi- 
dent. The Burgher Guard also met and resolved not 
te yield or give up their arms. Meanwhile, the period 
named for delivering up arms and dissolving the civic 
guards was delayed 24 hours, and would remain open 
until sunset on the 13th, when measures would be 
taken to compel them, should they not obey. . 

During the day the whole of the garrison were un- 
der arms, the Palace being occupied by two battalions 
of guards, while the force at the Arsenal had been in- 
creased, as likewise at the principal gates. Gen. 
Wrangel had his headquarters in the palace. The 
gates were closed, and the soldiers furnished with 


three day’s provisions and a good supply of catridges. 


The whole of the streets leading from Schultzen’s 
house were occupied by bodies of armed men ready 
for the fight. Towards evening the streets became 
somewhat clearer, and it was evidently not the inten- 
tion of the leaders of the movement to commence hos- 


tilities. 
FROM YUCATAN. 

Intelligence from Merida to the 27th of October, had 
reached Havana, announcing the arrival at that port, 
from New Orleans, of the schooner Harriet, with a com- 
pany of American volunteers, and a supply of munitions 
of war. The Yucatecos had again taken up the offen- 
sive against their barbarous foes, and had marched sev- 
eral divisions in the direction of the strongholds of the 


Indians. The Merida papers express the strongest con- 


fidence in the speedy success of the advancing columns, 
and say, that soon the national flag will again float over 
the cities of Valladolid and Tihosuco. 


tely. This 


Ia Germantown, 
Rev. Thomas B. Brad . Epuunp P. Taycor to Miss 
aTHARINE ANN Tyson, all of Germantown, Ivania. 
On the6th of by the Rev. J. M. Harlow, 
Mr. Henry Browser, of Bristol, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Wacner, of Nicetown, Pennsylvania. On the 


of September, by the Mr. Cuaries V. WILLIAMS, 
Mercer county, P 


MARRIED. 
ford, 


lvania, to Miss MARIAN 


Vansant, both of Middletown township, Pa. On the 30th 
ult by the-same, Mr. Jonn Borp HEabDLy, of Bristol town- 
ship, to Miss Mary S. Coorgr, of Fails township, Bucks 


Pennsylvania. 

anayunk, Pennsylvania, on the 18th ult. by the Rev. 
E. G. Little, Mr. Wittiam Howarta to Mrs. EmiLine 
Weaver, all of Manayunk, Pennsylvania. 

At Princeten, New Jersey, on the 12th of October, by the 
Rev. Wiltiam E. Schenck, Mr. Ezexizi, Lites to Hannan 
F. yd Mr. Joun R. Conover. By the same, on 
the of October, Mr. ALExanveR Screnck, of Penn's 
Neck, to Miss Saran » daughter of the late 
Enoca JouNnson, Esq. | 

At Milton, Pennsylvania, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. 
David Longmore, Mr. A. M Lawsue, of Lewisburg, to Miss 
Marecaret, daughter of Joun Murray, Esq. of Milton, Pa. 

At Delhi, New York, on the 7th ult, by the Rev. P. B. 
Heroy, Mr. Joun to Miss Rostnson, both 
of Hamden, Delhi county, ‘New York. By the same, on 
the 23d ult. Mr. Ereazer Peake, of Hamden, to Miss 
Mary Howes, of Deihi. By the same, on the 30ih ult. 
Mr. WituiaM F. Ramsay, late of Scotland, to Miss JENNgTT 
Frazier, of Dejhi. 

On the 9th ult, by the Rev. James W. Stewart, Mr. Moss 
Gourtey to Mrs. Kitten. Also, Mr. THomas 
InvINE to Miss Many Jang Kerr, all of Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Kirkwood, Cecil county, Maryland, on Wednes- 
day evening, the 29th ult. Mrs. Hecena R. wife of the 
Rev. GeorGe Burrowes. Distinguished for every gentler 
virtue that adorns her sex,she united to them all the sweeter 
graces of a pure and living faith. Her life afforded a bright 
illustration of the Christian’s course; her death,an example 
of the Christian’s triumph. Of her it is no empty eulogy to 
say, 


‘« None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise.” S. G. P. 


Died, at Churchville, Bucks county, on the 29th ult. 
Evizasets, wife of the Rev. A. O. Ha.sey, in the 54th 
year of her SAT 

Died, at Williamstown, Massachusetts, on the 17th ult. 
Mrs. ANN Louisa Payson, widow of the late Rev. Edward 
Payson, D.D. of Portland, Maine, aged-64 years. 

ied, in Tuscarora Valley, at the residence of her grand- 
mother, on the 29th ult. Mary A. Gison, infant daughter 
of Dr. Ezra Gilson, aged seven months. It is but a few 
months since Dr. Gilson was called to part with the mother 
of his child, and before time was afforded to dry the 
mourner’s tears, he is called on to part with his little 
beloved daughter. But the Lord hath done it, and “it is 
well.” —Communicated. 

Died, at Central Falls, at the house of her father, aged 
twenty-three years, Mrs. ExizaBetTH R THACHER, wife of 
the Rev. J.C. Thacher, of Mattapoisett, Massachusetts, and 
daughter of the Rev. Charles Hyde, formerly of Doylestown, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. Her end was eminent! 
peaceful.’ It was a beautiful and glorious close of a well 
spent life. Without a doubt or fear to cloud her mind, and 
with a hope full of immortality, she calmly bid her weeping 
friends farewell, and without a struggle or a groan, “ slept 
in Jesus.” —Communrcated, 

Died, at Mansfield, Richland. county, Ohio, on the 11th 
ult. in the 80th year of his age, Joun THEAKER, formerly of 
York county, Pennsylvania. The deceased was an affec- 
tionate husband, an indulgent father, a kind friend, and an 
obliging néighbour. He had been upwards of fifty five 
yous rofessor of the religion of Jesus Christ ; he connected 

imself with the church at Slate Ridge, then under the 
pastoral care of the late Dr. Samuel Martin, of Chanceford, 
at about the age of twenty-three; he had been seventeen 
years a ruling elder, for some time before his death patiently 
waited for the summons, and died in a comfortable assur- 
ance of faith and a glorious resurrection. 

Died, at Prattsburgh, on Tuesday, the 14th ult. in her 
twenty cond r, M. J. McN. wife of Mr. W. B. Prarr. 
She did not die, for the Saviour says, ‘‘ Whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me, shall never die.’ She believed in 
him. “I have faith,” (asshe lay looking up into the open 
heavens, like Stephen, with a face ‘‘as it had been the face 
of an angel,” she said, deliberately, confidently, sweetly.) 
“I have faith—I have hope—lI have joy.” Sheloved the 
Saviour. One would have taken her to be Mary—so 
closely and firmly did she cling to Him. Even after the 
translation of her disease (puerperal fever) to the brain, her 
thoughts, distracted and roving as they were, could be 
arrested, momently, by the charm of His name. Being 
reminded by her pastor of a conversation, before her 
delirium came on, respecting his grace, she said earnestly, “I 
felt myselfon the Rock of Ages.” Weare the more confident, 
because she not only said it, but acted it—at home and abroad, 
in the family, in the church, in the Sabbath school—every 
where. The absence of one, so gentile so capable, so useful, so 
exemplary and lovely in all the relations of life, we all 
mourn, but not as they who have no hope. O that all who 
read of her may have “like precious faith!” R.C.S. 

Died, at his residence in Washington county, Illinois, 
Cyrus Sawyer, Esq. in the 49th year of his age. He was 
anative of Kentucky, a descendant of pious parents, and® 
when about eighteen years of age, obtained a hope of 
salvation through Christ. Early among the first settlers in 
Illinois, he removed with the wife of his youth to the place 
of his late residence, and through life was an ornament and 
useful member of the. community. When a Presbyterian 
church was organized in his vicinity, he made a public 
profession of his faith in Christ,and was chosen and ordained 
a ruling elder, which office he faithfully discharged through 
life. As the church was weak, and never able to enjoy 
the labours of a settled pastor, the care of it,in keeping u 

ial worship, watching over its members, and superintend- 
ing the Sabbath school Srincipatty deveived upon lim. 
He was a firm adherent to the doctrines of grace, as taught 
in our standards—his only hope of acceptance was placed 
on the unmerited mercy of God, through the atonement and 
intercession of our great High Priest. The exercise of his 
mind, on his death-bed, was rather that of humble and 
confident reliance on the all sufficiency and faithfulness of 
the Redeemer, than of ecstatic joy and exultation. Thus, 
calmly and peaceably,on the morning of the 17th of October 
last, he, as we trust, quietly fell asleep in Jesus, to await 
the resurrection of the just May the widow and fatherless 
children be enabled to put their trustin Him who has styled 
himself “the Husband of the widow, and the Father of the 
fatherless,” and experience all that protection, support, and 
consolation they need for time and for eternity. C. K. 

Died, on the 3d of October, in Shippensburg, Pennsy!va- 
nia, inthe 69th year of her age, Mrs. Mary Manon, wife 
of David Mahon, Esq. and mother of the Rev. Joseph 
Mahon, late of Lawrenceville, New Jersey. Early in 
life Mrs. Mahon became a member of the Presbyterian 
Church at Middle Spring, and subsequently of the congre- 
gation under the care of the Rev. H. R. Wilson, at Ship- 
pensburg. For a period of more than thirty years she 
adorned her profession by a truly Christian conversation. 
A number of years, after uniting Lereelf with the people of 
God, it pleased him, in a signal and remarkable manner, to 
deepen his work of grace in her heart, when peace was 
“extended to her like a river,” and she was enabled “to 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” Thence- 
forth, purity oF enied. mourning for sin, meekness, hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, and purity of heart and life, 
the great indexes of spiritual being and growth, were more 
than ever the distinguishing features of her Christian 
character. She was, indeed, a living epistle of Jesus, 
known and read of all, in the bright example she gave of 
deadness to self and the world—of a devotional spirit, and 
attachment to the kingdom of God. It was a 
observed that grace had made her naturally amiable 
disposition exceeding lovely and pleasant; and the memory 
of her quiet and unobtrusive kindness in all her household 
ways, will = in the hearts of those who now mourn 
her absence from the family circle. She was tenderly 
attached to the doctrine and discipline of her church, and 
had strong confidence in that doctrine the Presbyterian 
Church seeks so much to enforce on the minds of those in 
her communion—that God's covenanted mercies usually 
descend from generation to generation, through the families 
of the faithful, and that parental influence and F gpg 8 are 
special instruments of preserving in the world a seed to 
serve Him. Hence,she laboured for the salvation of her 
children, and had the joy of seeing most of them embraced 
in the visible fold of Christ. She died ofa disease of the 
heart, which at times caused her much suffering, which was: 
endured with patience and cheerful resignation. Her end 
was truly peace. With her husband and most of her children 
now living around her, she testified to the faithfulness and 
preciousness of Christ, and with an assured hope, im the 
clear exercise of her reason, she breathed out her son! to 
God, repeating the opening verses of the 103d Psalm, 
‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me bless 
his holy name. Bless the Lord,O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits; who forgiveth all thine —, at iad 


Died, on Thursday morning, the 23d ult. at the residence 
of her father, near Titusville, New Jersey, Miss Saran 


Hart, in the 59th yearof her age. This was the death of 


a truly excellent woman. She moved in- no conspicuous 
circle, but shed the blessings of a Christian spirit over the 
humble sphere of her existence, and gave bright evidence 
of a heart renewed by grace. She was for many years an 
exemplary member of the Presbyterian Church, and a 
bright ornament of the Christian character. Never highly 
elated, and never deeply depressed in feeling, her course 
was like the deep and smooth-flowing river that glided by 
her door. For twenty years she was the child of affliction, 
and almost a constant sufferer, yet she murmured not nor 
repined. In all her trials and: afflictions she was found 
steadfast, leaning on a support the world knows not of. 
She suffered according to the will of God, and committed 
the keeping of her soul to Him, who afflicts in love, and 
scourges whom he receives. ‘There is every reason to 
believe Ker afflictions were greatly sanctified to her, and 
she could say, with one of old, “1 have learned in whatso- 
ever state I am, therewith to be content.” Though dead, 
she yet speaks to her surviving friends. Her blessed life 
and peaceful end exhort all to seek, like her, that better 
part which is before all earthly good, and should induce 
them to look for aid in time of need, to the Redeemer, who 
is able to give rest to the weary and heavy 


PENN SQUARE CHURCH. 


The usual monthly evening service will be held to morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 10th inst. in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Broad, above Chestnut street, Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia. 


COMMITTEE ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


The Committee appointed by the last General Assem- 
bly, (Minutes of 1848, pp. 18 and 55,) are hereby 
called to meet at the Rooms of the Board of Publica- 
tion, at Philadelphia, on Tuesday the 10th day of Jan- 
uary, 1849, at 10 o’clock, A.M. ‘This timely and pub- 
lic notice is given, with a view not only of directing the 
attention of the members of the Committee to this sub- 
ject, but of inviting other competent and interested per- 
sons, especially in the Presbyterian Church, to forward 
to the Committee, lists of such standard tunes as are 
approved and in use, in their respective neighbourhoods, 
together with an index to the books wherein they are to 
be found, and also their views upon the whole subject. 

It is requested that communications may be addressed 
to the undersigned, Chairman of the Committee, previous 
to the 3lst day of December, 1848. 

Joun M. Kress. 


vania, on the 27th ult. by the 
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BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Receipts in the at Philadelphia d month 
Williamstown church, New Jersey, per Rev, Charlies W. 
Ford, $8.30. Spring Garden Presb. church, 
monthly concert collections, Rev. John McDowell, . 
, por Mr. Robert S. Clark, $29.73. lst Presb church. 
Pa. per Rev. ‘T. B. Bradford 
Soe. of do.. for the Abraham 
Wve tapies of the Foreign Miss 


colls, $5.84 Sabbath School, $1 r Rev. R. P. Dunn, 
MM. C. Grier, Danville, Pa. the 

» from J 1849, $10. fayette ch. I 
per Rev. E. W. Wright, ® Fem For. Misa. Soc. I’resb. 
ch. Cedarville, N. J. per Rev. T. W. Cattell, $16.37. John 
Brewster, Pa. per Henry Brewster, $50 


\ artien, for France, $146. 

Run church, Pas@19. Coatesville ch. $17. Rev. A. G. 
i through Rev. Dr. Cuylere—Tunckhannock church, 
Pa. per Rev. C. R- Lane, Thomas J. Brannin, Jr. 
of New Jersey, a lad who freely gives, $1.15. Blackwood- 
town ch, Rev. John Burtt, pastor, through Wm. S.. Martien, 
$8.50—also, from Mr. Burtt, for 8 copies of the Foreign 
Missionary, $1. From the Sabbath school of the Penn 
Syeere Presb. ch. Phila. “yg Rev. J. Ogden, for the support 
Rev. A. P. Happer, M.D. $50. From Rev. R. T. Marks, 
Treas. of Flint River Presb’y, from the following churches, 
for evangelizing France—Emmaus ch. $2 Zebulon ch. $1. 
pang 5 ch. $5. J. L. Banning, $1. Bethesda ch. $2. 
Long Cane ch. $5.10. ia Decaat ch. $1.50. Goshen ch. 
94.20. Muscogee ch. $4.60. Newman and White Oak ch. 
$5. Friendship ch. $1. Mrs. Louisa Lamar, $4. John 
Lamar, Esq. $1. Ebenezer ch. $10.90. Columbam th. $25, 
and Miss F. Griffin, $5—$78.30. Deduct exchange on draft 

94 cts which leaves $77.36. Also from Emmaus church 
ch $2. Muscogee ch. $4.60. Mount Tabor 
ch. $6.56. J. Y. Alexander, family offering, $8. Hopewell 
ch. $15. Newman and White dak chs. $12. Americus, 
$18 65.—Total, after deducting exchange, $6879. From 
Rev. E. Green, Treas. of Newton Presb’y—From Marks- 
borough ch. $26. Stroudsburg ch. $3.25—total, $29.25. 

2d ch. Phila. C. Macalester, $20.—Total, $720 39. 
D. Snyper, Recewing Agent. 


tACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The American Protestant Society acknowledges the 
receipt of a box of clothing for the Portugnese exiles, from 
the ladies of the Shavers Creek and Stone Valley Churches— 
value, $38. E. Vernon, General Agent. 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands adjourned to meet 
in Millville, New Jersey, on Thursday, the 14th inst. at two 
o'clock, P.M. The following are Committees appointed to 
visit the different churches of the Presbytery, viz. Pitts- 

rove, Rev. Messrs. Jones and Ker. oodbury, Rev. 

essrs. Dunn and Ford. Greenwich, Rev. Messrs. Helm 
and Cattell. Biackwoodtown, Rev. Messrs. Dunn and 
McCoy. Cold Spring, Rev. Messrs. Brown and Cattell. 
Bridgeton, Rev. Messrs. Kollock and Ker. Salem, Rev. 
Messrs. Cuyler and Rogers. Deerfield, Rev. Messrs. Jan- 
vier and Jones. Williamstown, Rev. Messrs. Burtt and 
McCoy. Mount Holly, Rev. Messrs. Sanders and Van 
Rensselaer. Columbus, Rev. Messrs. Rogers and Cuyler. 
May’s Landing, Rev. Messrs, Graham and Williamson. 
Burlington, Rev.. Messrs. Miller and Dunn. Cedarville, 
Rev. Messrs. Kollock and Helm. Camden, Rev. Messrs. 
Miller and Cuyler. Millville, Rev. Messrs. Jones and Ker. 
Gloucester city, Rev. Messrs, Graham and Dunn. 

S. B. Jonzs, Stated Clerk. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


A stated meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, the I]th 
inst. at four o'clock, P. M. at the Mission Rooms, No. 25 
Sansom street, Philadelphia. Business of wmportance will 
be brought before the rd, and it is earnestly requested 
that there may be a full attendance of members. 

A. Symineton, Recording Sec’y. 


LECTURES ON THE JEWS. 


The fourth Lecture in the course on the Jews will be 
delivered to morrow (Sabbath) soenite, 10th inst. by the 
Rev. J. McCarrell, D.D. of Newburgh, New York, in the 
Reformed Dutch Church, corner of Bleeker and Amos 
streets, New York, (Rev. Dr. Marselus’s) Subject—The 
Hope of Israel. Service to commence at seven o'clock. A 
collection will be taken up in aid of the funds of the Ameri- 
can Society for Meliorating the Condition of the Jews. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY ANNIVERSARY. 


The Twenty second Anniversary of the New York City 
Tract Society, and ‘T'wenty-sixth of the Female Branch, wiil 
be held at the Tabernacle, Broadway, New York, on 
Wednesday, 20th inst. Meeting for devotional exercises in 
the Lecture Room atten o'clock, A.M. Annual meeting at 
seven o'clock, P.M. Further particulars next week. 

Isaac OrCHARD, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, 


NEXT DOOR TO THE MISSION HOUSE. 
HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
i having discontinued their Depository, Brick Church 
Chapel, No. 36 Park Row, in the city of New York, the 
undersigned intends keeping constantly on hand at his Book 
store, No. 21 Centre street, next door to the Mission House, 
New York, a stock of all ofthe Books and Tracts of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, which he will dispose ofwhole ~- 
sale and retail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath 
Schools, Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries 
of these Books, and Books and Tracts in quantities to suit 
their several wants, at a liberal discount from the Catalogue 
rices. Price Catalogues of the Publications can be had, 
ey charge, at the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New 
ork, 
ky Orders for Books, or letters requesting information, 
may be addressed to 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 
dec 9—3t 


21 Centre street, New York. 
A NEW WORK —Just published, Differences between 
Old and New school Presbyterians, by Rev. Lewis 
Cheeseman, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in con- 
nection with the General Assembly, Rochester, New York. 


EW WORK BY REV. DR. BETHUNE.—Sgsconp 
Epition.—The History of a Penitent—a Guide for 
the Inquiring, by George W. Bethune, D.D. minister of the 
Third Reformed Dutch Church. Philadelphia. Just pub- 
lished and for sale = ' HENRY PERKINS, 
o. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


From the Rev. Archibald Alexander, D.D. of Princeton, 
N. J.— This little volume, by Dr. Bethune, we have perused 
with singular pleasure. Although he has taken the same 
subject which has been so thoroughly treated by some of 
the most spiritual and profound theologians, yet the work 
bears the marks of originality in every page. The copy of 
the exercises of the true penitent appears evidently to be 
taken from the heart. It truthfully delineates the fruits of 
the Spirit as they exist in the affections and emotions of the - 
heart of the penitent. Many pious souls will feel grateful 
to God for this excellent little treatise.” 

From the Rev W. B. Sprague, D.D. of Albany.—* This 
work belongs to the same class with Doddridge's Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul, and we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it,in some respects, superior to even that 
celebrated treatise.” 

‘¢It is an admirable work to be circulated in revivals of 
religion, and is adapted as well to preserve from declension, 
as to guide to the cross.” 

“Its views of Divine truth are luminous and striking. 

There is an earnestness, and unction, and tenderness per- 
vading it, that make it irresistible.’ 
_ From Rev. T. De Witt, D.D. of New York.—*Let all the min- 
isters of Christ become acquainted with it. and they will soon 
wish to see its wide diffusion. While Dr Bethune has, by 
other publications, sustained his reputation, and conferred a 
benefit on the Christian community, it appears to me that 
this little volume is the one best fitted to promote the life 
and power of evangelical truth, and which will continue to 
speak and exert a blessed influence in generations to come, 
long after his ministry on earth is ended.” 

i Also for sale by E. H. Pease & Co Albany; G. Tracy, 
Utica; John Moffet, M. H. Newman, Appleton & Co. M. 
W. Dodd, New York; and by the Booksellers generally 
throughout the United States. dec 9—3t 


OOKS FOR 1HE HOLIDAYS.—An assoriment of 
Bibles, Psalm and Hymn Books, lilustrated Works, 
Juveniles, &c. in rich bindings, suitable for Gift Books 
during the coming Holidays, comprising—Milton's Poetical 
Works, 2 vols. ‘Thomson's Seasons. Scenes in the Life 
of tte Saviour. Headley’s Sacred Mountains Scenes in 
the Lives of the Patriarcha and Prophets. Bethur.e’s British 
Female Poets. Women of the American Revolution. 
Wreaths of Friendship. Pollok’sCqurse of Time. Memoir 
of Mary Lundie Dunean. Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life. ‘The Convent. McCheyne’s Familiar Letters, Lady’s 
Closet Library. Love of the Spirit. Memoir of Dr. Duncan. 
Walk about Zion. Doddridge’s Sacramental Thoughts. 
Influences of Physical Causes on Religious Experience. 
Bunyan’s Holy War. Pilgrim's Progress. Water Drops, by 
Mrs Sigourney. Geniusof Scotland. 

Books in Half Calf Binding.—Haldane on Romans. 
Theological Sketch Book, 2 vols. MecCheyne’s Works, 2 
vols, a Orators of France and Switzerland. Genius 
of Scotland. Morell’s Modern. Phil y- Fisk’s Me- 
morial of the Holy Land. Chalmers’s Select Works, 4 vols. 
Bridges on Proverbs Butler's Works. 

Just I —Modern Accomplishments, or the March of 
Intellect, by Miss Catharine Sinclair, 1 vol. 12mo.75 cents. 

For sale by WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 

dec 9—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


HE CASTING DOWN OF THRONES.—A few 
copies left of A Discourse on the present state of 
Europe, delivered in the First Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, May 14, 1848, by Rev. Albert Barnes. Volume X. 
of Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament, including Notes 
on Peter, James, and — 
important subjects, h ev. rt Barnes. a 
bb Do. Sunday Readings, 3 vols. 
An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times, by 
Angell James. ‘Together with a 
i iscellaneous . for sale 
HENRY PERKINS, | 
dec 9—3t No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


RESH FRUITS, &c.—Fine Malaga Grapes, Bunch 
Raisins, Sultana, or Seediess Raisins, New Currants, 
Turkey Figs, new Prunes in fancy boxes, Sweet Cider, 
Prepared Mince Meat, Fresh Ground Pure Spices, with our 
excellent assortment of Teas, Coffees, Sugars, &c. selected 
expressly for Family use. Also, Extra Premium Rochester 
Flour, in barrels and half barrels, for sale 
JAMES R. WEBB, Grocer and ‘Tea Dealer, 
No. 91 South Eighth street, below Walnut, Phitade!phia. 
dec 9—3t 


* 
> 1 

} | | 
| of N 
tq | | same, Mr. Rusron to Miss Mania Fosres, all of 
%y Bristol, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. On the 23d ult. by | 4 
| the same, Mr. Wittiam L. Supers to ‘Miss Evizaseru Alexandria, Ist ch. Va. per Rev. 
Misa, Soc. of the 9th Presb. church, 
Phila. per Mr. fos evangelizing 94.15. 
ia - a Rev. Alfte Cochranville, Pa. for 8 copies of the | 
N. J. Presb. ch. mon. 
Hollidayst pongregation, Pa. $27. and Waynesburg ch. 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
With an Introductory Chapter, by John C. Lord, D D. pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, New York. 
_ “ That they may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee; that they also may be one in us, that the world may 
believe that,thou hast sent me.”—John xvii. 21. 
On hand and for sale by 
IOGAN & THOMPSON, 
dec 9—3t No. 30 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Exercises*for the Slate end Blaek-boerd. By Joh 
Educational 


¥ 


with pages of eketoheay 


M. Reset, M. D.“LL.D. 


Chambers’ Educadoval Course, enlarged and 

D, M; Mi D. LL.D. New York, 1848, A. 
Bartiea & Co.; J. W. Moore, 12mo, 
Alea, | oF v, or Natural History of 


‘guid improved by D.M. Reese, M. D. LL.D, New 


“WE recently tiad the pleasure of noticing 
several of the books in this educational series, 
andthe volumes now.before us #fford additional 
evidence of the excellence of thecourse. They 
are evidently prepared with much care, and by 
competent hands, and are much improved by 
passing under the editorial revision of Dr. 


Reese, who so well knows the wants of public . 


schools, The books are all got up in a very 
neat and altractive form, and are not merely 
designé@for pupils in the schools, but for gene- 
ral readers, to whom the information embraced 
in them would be valuable. 
Lieut on Litrie Graves. American Sunday School 
Union, 12mo, pp. 144. 

One of the prettiest volumes which the Sun- 
day School Union has issued, and deeply inter- 
esting withal. To those who have been be- 
reaved of children, the poetry collected in this 
volume will prove soothing and consolatory. 
Each of the pieces has a bearing on this sub- 
ject, and they are by different hands. 


Wenssrer’s Soncot Cuoristrer, a choice collection of 
Music, arranged to be sung by one, two, three, and 


* four voices, with a complete and thorough system of 


elementary instruction, &c. New York, 1848, Samuel 

Raynor, music form, pp. 144. : 

A capital little book, we should judge, and 
suitable for schools. We are pleased to see 
that the poetry is well adapted, and is of a 
moral and entertaining kind. We have long 
supposed, that when learning music, sacred 
hymns should not be used. 


Guipe To Heaurs anp Lone Lire, or what to eat, drink, | 


and avoid; what exercise to take, how to control and 

regulate the passions and appetites, &c. By R. J. 

Culverwell, M.D. New York, 1848, J. S. Redfield; 
_ Philadelphia, G. B. Zieber, 8vo, pp. 71. 

We cannot give a precise opinion of the va- 
ridus rules insisted upon by the author, nor say 
whether his observations are all correc}, but in 
running over the pages, we saw much to com- 
mend, and were persuaded that it would be better 
for all if they would adopt many of the author’s 
precepts. 


Mopern Accompiisuments, or the March of Intellect, 
By Miss Catharine Sinclair, author of “ Modern So. 
ciety,” &c. New York, 1848, Robert Carter & 
Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. Martien, 12mo, 
pp. 143. 


* A new edition of a well known production of 


avery estimable lady. Although belonging to 
that class of writings in which religion is eluci- 
dated under fictitious narrative, yet, asa whole, 
it is far less objectionable than most of the 
class. Miss Sinclair is capable of comprehend- 


_ ing and describing character, and her portraits 


are generally life-like. In her hand, they ap- 
pear to describe themselves, and useful lessons 
may be learned in contemplating them in the 
variogs scenes into which they are introduced, 
and in which they show the contrasts between 
what is true and false in religion. 


Tsar Sronr Hovss, or the Patriot’s Fireside. By 


Joseph Alden, D.D. New York, 1848, M. W. Dodd; | 


Philadelphia, William S. Martien, 18mo, pp. 143, 
The author, who has devoted much of his 


time to writing for the rising generation, has 


made the Old Stone House the scene of con-. 


versations between an intelligent and educated 
farmer, the son of a revolutionary officer, and 
the boys of the neighbourhood, in which inci- 
dents are narrated, sentiments expressed, bio- 
graphical sketches drawn, as of the excellent 
John Jay, allof which are calculated to awaken 
patriotic feelings. A brief history of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States is 
given in the closing chapters. The whole is 
narrated in a style which will be attractive to 
youth, 
Tue History or a Penitent. A Guide for the Inquir- 
ing; in a commentary on the one hundred and thirti- 
eth Psalm. By George W. Bethune, D. D. Minister 
of the rhird Reformed Dutch Church, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, 1848, Henry Perkins, 12mo, pp. 264. 
We have before noticed the Guide to the In- 
quiring, and are happy to see that it has been 


so justly appreciated, that a second edition has 


, been called for during the year. Itis eminently 


practical, its truths concern every one, and con- 
templating the penitent in the most interesting cri- 
ses in which he can be placed, it proffers wise and 
salutary counsels, that he may not mistake his 
way,and make shipwreck of his hopes. The 
penitent is contemplated in the depths from 


~ which he sends forth his cries, and is followed 


through the stages of his experience, until he 


arrives at the rejoicings of hope. 

Tne Boox or Anima cs, for the Amusement and Instruc- 
tion of Young Persons. Exemplified by original and 
select illustrative anecdotes. By T. Bilby. LIllustra- 
ted with twelve elegant designs. Philadelphia, 1848, 
George S. Appleton; New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
small quarto size, pp. 200. 

It is a bad sign in a boy to have no taste for 
natural history, and it seems to us to imply a 
state of mind ready for the formation of other 
tastes of a less innocent nature. We are al- 
ways gratified, therefore, when we see books 


published which are calculated to interest them 


in such studies. The one before us is a beauli- 


ful little volume, containing correct descriptions 


of some of the larger and nobler, as well as 


smaller animals, and accompanied by illustra- 
tive anecdotes, which cannot fail to rivet the 
attention. The cuts are finished in the very 


best style of engraving. 
War wrrn THe Saints. Count Raymond of Toulouse, 
and the Crusade against the Albigenses, under Pope 
- Innocent ILI. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Illustrated 
edition. New York, 1848, M. W. Dodd; Philadel- 
phia, William S. Martien, 12mo, pp. 305, 
Besides the intrinsic interest attached to the 
historical narration, this volume possesses a 
mournful interest, arising from the fact that it 
was the last production of the excellent author, 
and written under great physical disadvantages, 
whilst she was suffering under a terrible mala- 
dy. The persecution of the Albigenses by the 


-Papists, forms one of the bloodiest pages in 


history. 


‘Eumserove; or the Sunday School Boys Contrasted. 


American Sunday School Union, 18mo, pp 84. 
The design of this story is to contrast the 
career of a youth, who, although in humble life, 
possessed right feclings, and feared God, with 


_ one possessed of wealth, idle, and a lover of ; 


| and dies a beggar and a Wruvkard. 


‘Scotland. 


| pleasure, ‘The iret overcoming every obstacle, 
respectability and -influence, the other | 


ing hie money, falls into 


tion, 


“A book for juveniles, with coloured plates, 
and simple skétches and stories. 
Importance of 4 Scriptural Ministry, is the 
title of a sermon delivered by the Rey. Asa D. 
Smith, before the (New-school) Synod of New 
York and New Jersey. Its tone is elevated, its 
sentiments juét, and its:object certainly a noble 
one, to hold up the Bible as not only the minis- 
ter’s model, but his store-house. 

We have received Sartain’s Union Magazine 
for January. It is the first number under this 
new management, and promises to be a popular 
periodical. Mrs. Kirkland and Professor Hart 
will be the editors, and Mr. Sartain, from his 
artists’ store, will embellish it. Besides wood 
culs, the present number has three mezztoint 
engravings. It will be published monthly in 
Philadelphia, at three dollars a year. 

We have received Godey’s Lady’s Book, for 
January, which, in point of embellishment, is 
decidedly superior to any number during the 
past year. Also Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 
and the Youth’s Cabinet, for December. 

We have received also Littell’s Living Age, 
No, 238, 


a For the Presbyterian. 
PHILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Twenty-first Anniversary of the Phila- 
delphia Tract Society was held in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s, on 
Tuesday evening, October 24th. The devotional 
exercises were conducted by the pastor and the 
Rev. Dr. Neill; the Secretary read a report of 
the proceedings of the Society for the past year, 
and the annual sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, of New York. 

The monthly distribution now extends to up- 
wards of forty-six thousand families, in the city 
and county of Philadelphia, and when it is re- 
membered that each tract contains the great 
and essential truths of the gospel, the influence 
exerted must be good, Monthly reports of the 
missionaries and visitors abundantly testify that 
these humble labours are not in vain. Four 
faithful missionaries are employed, and between 
six and seven hundred tract visitors devote their 
time to this work of faith and labour of love. 
The abodes of misery and wretchedness are vi- 
sited, and the sick and dying comforted. 

The criminal and humane institutions are 
regularly supplied with tracts, as are also the 


shipping and boatmen. The Society, at present, 


is in pressing need of additional funds, and any 
donations, large or small, will be thankfully re- 
ceived @t the Depository, No. 18 North Fifth 
street, Philadelphia, or by the Treasurer, No. 57 
North Wharves. A..F. 


TRACTARIAN CATECHISM. 
To the Editor of the London Record. 

Sir—As a specimen of the teaching that is 
heard, I fear, in not a few of our parishes, [ 
subjoin some extracts from a little book pub- 
lished by ‘Toovey, St. James’ street, called, A 
Catechism for the Use of Young Persons of 


the Church of England, and which I know is 


in especial favour in the Episcopal Church of 
The whole aspect of the book is so 
decidedly Romanist, that one cannot but think 
that the writer was in heart a Roman Catholic, 
and that the clergy who adopt it are anxious to 
initiate their flocks into the whole cycle of Po- 
pish doctrine. I never read a publication more 
calculated by its endless distinctions, and absurd 
questions respecting sin and salvation, to per- 
plex the mind, and draw it away from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ. Yours, 
3 A. M. Prorestans. 

Q. How is original sin remitted ? 
By holy baptism. 
How is actual sin divided ? 
. Into mortal or deadly, and venial sin. 
. Why is it called venial sin ? 

A. Because it is more easily pardoned than 
mortal sin. 

Q. How many principal virtues are-there? 

A. Seven. Three theological, four cardinal. 

Q. Which are the theological ? 

A. Faith, Hope, Charity. 

Q. Which are the cardinal ? 

A. Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, Temperance. 

Q. What puts us in mind that Christ suffered? 

A. The making the sign of the cross, or 
reverently beholding that sacred emblem. 

Q. What do you mean by holy Catholic 


‘Church q 


A. I mean that Christ has left a society be- 
hind him on earth, to be what He was, and that 
in the Sacraments we obtain communion with 
him through that society. 

Q. To whom has Christ given the power to 
forgive sins? 

A. To the apostles and their successors, the 
bishops and priests of His Church. 

Q. What do you call the power of forgiving 
sin? 

A, It is called absolution. 

Q. Is absolution all that is necessary? 

A. No: confession and repentance is also 
necessary. 

Q. Is there any idolatry in honouring the 
saints and angels? 

A. No: provided we honour them only with 
an inferior honour. : 

Q. Are we bound to obey the commandments 
of the Church? | 

A. Yes: because Christ has said to the pas- 
tors of the Church, he that heareth you heareth 
me. 

Q. How do Christians in general keep the 
week-days of Lent? 

A. Throughout the Western Church Chris- 
tians are allowed to eat meat on two days be- 
sides Sundays. 

Q. Is the Holy Eucharist a sacrifice? 

A. Yes; it is a sacrifice commemorative of 
the one sacrifice upon the cross ; or as the Fa- 
thers call it, the unbloody sacrifice of the body 
and blood of Christ. 

Q. Is it not also a propitiatory sacrifice? 

A. It is; it renders God propitious to us. 

Q. Name the seven corporeal works of 
mercy? 

A. To feed the hungry, &c. 

Q. How do you prove that these works de- 
serve a reward? | 

A. Because Christ has promised heaven as a 
reward to such as do these things. (Matt. xxv. 
35. 

2. Name the seven spiritual works of mercy 

A. To counsel the doubtful, &c. 

Q. Which are the seven capital sins? 

A. Pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, 
envy, sloth. 

Q. How many are the sins against the Holy 
Ghost ? | 

A. Six ; despair, presumption, &c. 

Q. What are evangelical counsels ? 

A. Modes of pleasing God which do not 
amount to positive duties. 

Q. Why are they called evangelic counsels ; 

A. Because they are not specified in the holy 
Scriptures as universal duties, but merely re- 
commended or counseled. 

Q. Explain your meaning by instances ? 

A, Giving to poor (Matt, xix. 21,) and per- 
petual chastity. (1 Cor. vii. 8.) ‘ 

Q. How do you make an act of faith? 

A. I believe all the Divine truths which thou 
my God has taught us by thy word and by thy 


Church. 


all 


NATURAL BEAUTIES. « 
‘There's beauty in the soft, warm, summer morn, 
When leaves are sparkling with the early dew, 


When birds awake, and buds and flowers are born, 


And the rich ‘sun appears, half-trembling, through 

The crimson haze, and dim luxurious hue Fe 
Of the farzeastern heavens; there’s beauty deep 

From mountain tops to catch the distant view 
Of quiet glen-wood, path-wild craggy steep, 

Or cool sequestered coast where lonely waters sleep. 


There's beauty in the still, blue hour of night, 
When streams sing sofily through the moonlit vale; 
When one by one shoot forth the stars to light, 
Dreamy and.cold, and spiritually pale ; 
There’s beauty,on the ocean: when the gale 


wu. the merry billows to the strand, _ 
Wheilike a phantom flits gome wandering sail 


White as the moogbeam on the glittering sand, 7 
And distant fluté-notes rise, touched by some skilful hand. 


There’s beauty in the dreams of early life— 
Beauty and splendour, and romantic light— 
When golden sleep, with fairy gifts is rife, — 
And angels visit us exceeding bright; 
When temples formed of the rich dews of night 
“Image a thousand rainbows; and the trees, 
With ivory boughs and blossoms silver white, 
- Wake heavenly music to the sacred breeze ; 
And ships of amber float upon the diamond seas! 


There's beauty in the storm; the far, deep roll 
Of the majestic thunders, like the cheer 
Of charging hosts, swells the dilating soul 
With love—deep love—and reverential fear 
For Him who curbs the whirlwind’s red career, 
And grasps the living lightning in his hand! 
For him who of all beauty is the sphere— 
The centre of the glorious and the grand— ; 
The light of sun and star, of heaven, and sea, and land. 


A PINT OF ALE AND A NEWSPAPER. 

How strangely the value of different 
things is estimated! A few grains of 
toasted barley are wetted, and the juice 
squeezed into a little water, with a taste 
of the leaves of the hop plant—the value 
of both being too small to be calculated ; 
and a very slight tax is laid upon the 
mixture, which costs also so little labour 
as hardly to be reckoned in our coinage. 
A pint of this sells, retail, for four pence ; 
and if of good flavour, it is reckoned 
cheap-and well worth the money—and so 
it is. It is drunk off in a minute or two 
—it is gone. On the same table on which 
this was served, lies a newspaper, the 
mere white sheet of which cost one pen- 
ny-farthing, and the duty thereon one 
penny, with no deductions for damaged, 
crooked, or over-printed copies made 
ready for sale, and charged too with car- 
riage from mills and stamp-office at a dis- 
tance ; and it is covered with half a mil- 
lion of types, at a cost of thirty pounds for 
itself, and sheets printed at the same office 
the same day; and this sells for no more 
than the pint of ale, the juice of a little 
malt and hops! And. yet, after one person 
has enjoyed it, affording him news from 
all parts of the world, and useful thoughts 
on all that interests him as a mar and a 
citizen, it remains to be enjoyed by scores 
of others in the same town or elsewhere ; 
and it promotes trade, and finds employ- 
ment, and markets for goods, and cautions 
against frauds and accidents, and gives 
subjects for conversation ; and there are 
some who think this article dear, though 
the swiftly gone barley water is paid for 
cheerfully. How isthis? Is the body a 
better paymaster than the mind, and are 
things of the moment more prized than 
things of moment? Is the transient tick- 
ling of the stomach of more consequence 
than the improvement of the mind, and 
the information that is essential to rational 
beings? If things had their real value, 
would not the newspaper be worth many 
pints of the best ale ?—Liverpool Mer. 


— 


THE CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE. 


The following is the preamble to the new 
Constitution of the French Republic, which has 
just been adopted : ) 

Preamble.—In the presence of God, and in the 
name of the French people, the National Assembly 
proclaim : 

1. France has constituted herself a Republic. 
In adopting this form of Government, her aim and 
object is to be able to advance more freely in the 
path of progress and civilization—to secure and 
augment the comfort of every one by a more equit- 
able division of burdens and a gradual diminution 
of public expenditure and taxes ; and also to enable 
every citizen to attain, without further disturb- 
ancés, a more elevated and increasing degree of 
morality, of enlightenment, and of personal com- 
fort, by the successive and constant action of the 
institutions and Jaws. 

2. The French Republic is Democratic, one and 
indivisible. 

3. It recognizes rights and duties anterior to and 
superior to all positive laws. 

4. Its principles are Liberty, Equality, Fraterni- 
ty. Its basis and foundation is, family, labour, 
property, and public order. 

5. It respects the nationality of foreign people, 
as it is determined to make its own to be respected. 
It undertakes no wars for the purpose of conquest, 
and never employs its armies against the liberty 
of any people. 

6. Reciprocal duties bind the citizens to the Re- 
public, and the Republic to the citizens. 

7. Citizens must love their country, obey the 
Republic, and defend it at the cost of their lives, 
share in the burdens of the State, according to 
their fortunes, provide for themselves, by their 
labour, the means of existence, and by their 
own forethought and care provide resources for 
the future. They must unite for the common good, 
and help each other in a brotherly manner, and 
aid to preserve the general order by obeying the 
moral and written Jaws which regulate society, 
both in families and individuals. o 

8. It is the duty of the public to protect the citi- 
zen in his person, his family, his religion, his pro- 
perty, and his labour, and to place that education 
which is necessary to every man within the reach 
of every one. It is also its duty, by brotherly as- 
sistance, to secure existence to the poor and neces- 
sitous, either by procuring employment for them, 
such as is within its power, and not beyond its re- 
sources, or by giving relief to those who are not 
able to work, and who have no family to help them. 

In consideration of the performance of these 
duties, and for the guaranty of all these rights, the 
National Assembly, faithful to the traditions handed 
down from the great Assemblies which inaugurated 
the French Republic, decrees the Constitution of 
the Republic. 

Constitution.—The following summary com- 
prises the principal provisions of the new Con- 
stitution of France: 

The press cannot in any case be submitted to 
censorship. Education will be under the surveil- 
lance of the State. All citizens are equally admis- 
sible to every public employ without other motive 
of preference than merit. Nobility is for ever 
abolished, and all distinction of birth, class, or 
caste. Each shall contribute to the taxes In pro- 
portion to his fortune and means. The number 
of representatives to compose the National Assem- 
bly isto be 700—elected under very nearly the 
same conditions as the Charter sought in England. 
No member of the Assembly can, during its sitting, 
be named or promoted to a paid public office. The 
election is to be triennial. ' 

The President of the Republic must be a native 
of France, aged thirty, at least, and who shall 
never have lost his qualification of citizenship. 
He is elected for four years, and can only be re- 
eligible after an interval of four years. If any can- 
didate for the Presidency has not obtained more 
than one-half the suffrages, and at least two mil- 
lions of votes, or, if the conditions (as to birth, citi- 
zenship, &c.) be not fulfilled, the National Assem- 
bly shall elect the President, by an absolute majori- 
ty and secret scrutiny from among the five eligible 
candidates who have obtained the greatest number 
of votes. 

The President shall dispose of the armed force, 
without power ever to take the command in person. 
He shall see to the defence of the State, but can- 
not undertake any war without the consent of the 
National Assembly. His salary is fixed at six 
hundred thousand francs per annum. He has the 


power to name and revoke his Ministers, diploma- 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


tic agents, naval and military commanders, the 
Governors of Colonies, and other functionaries of a 
superior order. 

, Vice-President shall be named by the Na- 
tional Assembly, and cannot be chosen from the 
kindred of the President to the sixth degree of 
relationship. Both criminal and political delin- 
quencies, and offences committed by the press, shall 
be tried by jury. Every Frenchman shall be liable 
to military service, and can be liberated only ac- 
cording to the provisions of the law of recruit. The 
territory of Algiers is declared French territory, 
and will be governed by L pettientee laws till a 
special law shal! place it under the government of 


| the constitution now proclaimed. 


In addition to these, the penalty of death for 
political offenees .is abolished ; slavery cannot ex- 
ist on French soilyand each form of religious faith 
shall receive equai protection from the State. 


LIBERIA. 


We copy from the Colonization Herald 
the following appeal to the friends of Colo- 
nization, in behalf of the liberated slaves 
who are now applicants for passage to 
Africa : 

«“ We cannot permit the waning year to 
close without making an earnest appeal to 
the friends of Africa, in behalf of the 567 


| applicants now on our books for a passage 


to, and a home in Liberia; in addition to 
nearly 500 sent since January last. They 
are generally a superior class of emigrants, 
including sevetal who will be highly use- 
ful as teachers, and as preachers of the 
gospel. 

It is well known that we have, at great 
expense, defended during the past dozen 
years, the liberty provided to a large body 
of slaves in Mississippi, under the will of 
their late benevolent owner; and we can- 
not contemplate without poignant regret, 
the prospect of their ardent aspirations for 
becoming citizens of the new Republic, be- 
ing defeated for want of means. 

We not only address ourselves to indi- 
viduals, but would remind pastors of the 
different religious denominations that the 
congregational collections have been re- 
markably few during the current year— 
although this important duty has been fre- 
quently enjoined by the respective church- 
es. We need hardly repeat, that nothing 
is demanded in payment of their liberation, 
but that fifty dollars each will defray their 
expenses, and constitute them freeholders 
in the land of their ancestors.’’ : 


‘EMERY IN ASIA MINOR. 


M. Tchihatcheff, in his recent explora- 
tions in Asia Minor, says Silliman’s Jour- 
nal, has brought to light extensive beds of 
emery in the western portions of this coun- 
try, particularly between the ruins of Stra- 
tonicea in Caria, and Smyrna. This sub- 
stance is indispensable in polishing miner- 
als and all hazd stones, as well as for the 
lapidary’s use generally; and by these 
new discoveries, it is evident the neces- 
sary supply will suffer no diminution. 


OHIO IN AFRICA—PRINCELY LIBERALITY. 


In September last it was announced that 
an offer of two thousand dollars had been 
made, by a benevolent gentleman of Cin- 
cinnati, for the purchase of lands in Africa 
to form a new Colony of Coloured Peo- 
ple from the Western free States. The 
agent of the Colonization Society for 
Ohio, Mr. David Christy, to whom the 
offer was made, on communicating the 
fact to the Society at Washington City, 
was informed, we learn, that the purchase 
would be made on condition that /wo 
hundred emigrants can be raised to take 
immediate pggsesgion of the _territory. 
This number being present on the coast, 
it is believed, would repel the slave tra- 
ders, and thus break up the traffic. In 
order to comply with this condition, Mr. 
Christy applied to the friends of the cause 
in Indiana, and they will cordially unite 
in the scheme. The coloured population 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, being simi- 
larly situated, and able to concentrate with 
equal ease at any point on the Ohio river, 
a wise policy will dictate that they 
should combine, as proposed, in emigra- 
ting to their new homes, to form a repub- 
lic for themselves. These facts being 
communicated to the above mentioned do- 
nor of the two thousand dollars, he at once 
responded to Mr. Christy, authorizing him 
to instruct the Society to take the neces- 
sary steps for the purchase of the whole 
two hundred -miles, and that, unless the 
price demanded: should be exorbitant, he 
would at once advance the funds to pay 
Sor it. 


ASTRONOMICAL-TELEGRAPH. 


The distinguished Astronomer, Sears C. 
Walker, has been for some time operating 
in this city for the purpose of determining 
longitude by telegraphic observation. 

At his request, Professor Locke under- 
took so to connect his clock with the tele- 
graphic line that its beats should be heard 
and registered at Pittsburgh, and even at 
Philadelphia. On Wednesday the machi- 
nery was made by Joseph M. Locke, and 
on Friday evening, 17th ult. the clock sent 
its beats along the whole line to Pitts- 
burgh. At this last place the register was 
put in motion, and the fillet of paper came 
out marked with lines of equal length 


each, representing a second of time, and | 


each being made in exact correspondence 
with the swings of the pendulum, and 
precisely at_thg same moment. By a 
slight imperfection in the adjustment of 
the breaches between, the lines were pro- 
bably unequal: this, which was already 
known to Professor Locke, was perceived 
on the register at Pittsburgh, and an- 
nounced from that city. One of the ope- 
rators in an intermediate office, not ad- 
vised of the experiment, observing the re- 
gister to keep up an incessant ticking, and 
supposing some green one to be practising 
on the telegraph, requested that he should 
be stopped. A message was returned 
Saying that the new operator was an 
eight-day clock, and would be likely to 
continue his amusement for some time. 
Professor Locke (the problem being 
clearly and particularly stated by Profes- 
sor Walker) has finally devised a plan by 
which a clock at Cincinnati shall not only 
be heard at Philadelphia, but shall register 
on the running fillet of paper the hours, 
minutes, and seconds, and also the exact 
fraction of a second at which a Star, or 
other celestial body passes the meridian at 
either place. Say first, the observer at 
Philadelphia, by a quick touch, registers 
the transit of a star observed at that place, 
and afterward the observer at Cincinnati 
registers the transit of the same star over 
meridian at this place, both of those points 
of time and the intervening interval will 
be registered on the same fillet by means 
of the same clock,, That interval will be 
the difference of time, and of course the 
longitude of Cincinnati west of Philadel- 
phia, say thirty-seven minutes and twenty 
seconds. Nor is it material where the | 


regulating clock and the register are placed | 
are both in the cist mit... 

Mr. Bond, the astrono lobserver at 
Cambridge, had proposed a plan by which 
a clock should communicate:its beats to 
the telegraph. But Professor Locke’s 
plan differs from his, and from that of 
others proposing to solve the same me- 
chanical problem, in having no electrical 
current through any part of the clock 
itself, and in having the pendulum left en- 
tirely free and unconnected with any un- 
usual machinery.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


— 


SWEDISH COLONIZATION. 

A letter from Stockholm, under date of 
October 20th, states that a ship, command- 
ed by Captain Lagaklow, had just sailed 
from that port for Tahiti, with about three 
hundred labourers and mechanics of all 
trades, who had been invited by Borne- 
mann, the Swedish Consul, to come to 
that island for the purpose of founding a 
colony there. They were engaged, in the 
first place, under a contract with Mr. Bor- 
nemann for a term of five years, to estab- 
lish certain manufactures, and among 
others that of palm oil, and also soap and 
cocoa. The ship carried out all descriptions 
of necessary furniture, instruments and 
tools necessary for the colony, two framed 
houses, of wood and iron, and a library of 
the best works in Swedish, ancient and 
modern. This library is a gift contributed 
by the booksellers of Stockholm, with a 
view that the Swedish language might be 
preserved among the future colonists, and 
perpetuated among their descendants. 


BRAZILIAN TRA. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of the 
Brazilian Chargé d’Affaires for two speci- 
mens of teas, green and black, grown in 
his beautiful country. We have submitted 
them to competent judges, who join us in 
pronouncing very favourably upon their 
quality. They bid fair to rival the produc- 
tions of the Celestial Empire, and we feel 
no hesitation in predicting that when the 
best mode of preparation of that celebrated 
tea country shall have been introduced 
into Brazil, there will no longer be the uni- 
versal demand which has heretofore exist- 
ed. We hail this first attempt to cultivate 
American tea with great pleasure. 

We have long been desirous of seeing 
the tea plant introduced into Florida, and 
perhaps other Southern States. Brazil 
has preceded us, and we hope the United 
States will not be long in imitating her 
noble example. Indeed, the New York 
Journal of Commerce informs us, that 
‘seven cases of black and green tea plants, 
Chinese stock, have just arrived from Lon- 
don in the ship American Eagle, shipped by 
Dr. Junius Smith during his visit to that 
city. There are 500 plants, from five to 
seven years’ growth. Allare designed by 
the Doctor for seed plants. 

A small quantity of tea-seed was bronght 
out by him in the steamship Britannia, 
which was received in London, overland 
from the northwest provinces of India. 
We understand that the Doctor designs to 
proceed soon to the South with a view of 
forming a plantation. More plants are ex- 
pected from India and China, this season ; 
and if we may judge from the progress 
already made, we have now the means in 
hand of extending the tea plantations 
throughout such sections of our country as 
may be found adapted to their culture.””— 
Washington Union. 


DANGER OF REVERIE. 


Do any thing innocent, rather than give 
yourself up to reverie. I can speak on this 
point from experience. At one period of 
my life I was a dreamer, castle-bunilder. 
Visions of the distant and future took the 
place of present duty and activity. I spent 
hours in reverie. I suppose I was seduced, 
in part, by physical debility. But the body 
suffered as much as the mind. I found, 
too, that the imagination threatened to in- 
flame the passions, and that if I meant to 
be virtuous, I must dismiss my musings. 
The conflict was a hard one; I resolved, 
prayed, resisted, sought refuge in occupa-. 
tion, and at length triumphed. I beg you 
to avail yourself of my experience.—Me- 
moir of Dr. Channing. 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


On visiting the Office of Indian Affairs 
the other morning, a friend of ours fell 
into conversation with Henry R. School- 
craft, Esq. in regard to the famous tribe of 
Iroquois Indians, which is said to have 
been the most powerful group of American 
Aborigines. We were shown the reprint 
of a report originally made by this gentle- 
man to the Legislature of New York, on 
the history of the tribe of Indians, and 
found it exceedingly rich in the depart- 
ments of traditionary history and philolo- 
gy. Among the matters discussed in this 
volume, is the curious fact, in a political 
point of view, that the principles of the 
ancient Iroquois confederacy required ab- 
solute unanimity in all the cantons, in or- 
der to bind them in questions of war and 
peace. 

According to Mr. Schoolcraft, the Iro- 
quois are in a state of advanced semi-civi- 
lization; they are producers of a greater 
amount of grain and other agricultural 
means than they consume, and appear ca- 
pable of sustaining a fair rivalry with 
their Anglo-Saxon neighbours in the field 
of husbandry. Since the publication of 
the above mentioned Report, the Legisla- 
ture of New York has made provision for 
extending a complete school system 
throughout the tribes within the borders 
of that State, and also enact laws for their 
especial benefit. 

We also understand that, under an act 
passed by the Government of the United 
States, Mr. Schoolcraft is now devoting 
his entire time to making researches and 
collecting statistics respecting the Indians 
of the Great West, with a view to the fu- 
ture policy and legislation of our Govern- 
ment respecting them. If it be for no 
other purpose but to dissipate the false 
impression heretofore existing in regard to 
the manners and customs of the North 
American Indians, as well as to their cha- 
racter,condition, and general ethnology, the 
labours of this gentleman must meet with 
a friendly response from all, on the fron- 
tier or elesewhere, who are capable of fur- 
nishing authentic information. 

Our obligations to these tribes are not 
wholly performed by giving them money 
and merchandize. They have claims to 
the patronage of our Government, which 
can supply them with the blessings of 
education, Christianity, agriculture, and 
the arts. The Indian tribes now living on 
this Continent are the remains of an an- 
cient, but long lost branch of mankind, 


' taken from life expressly for this plate. 


who were the original possessors of the 


soil. They appeal to our nationality in its 
highest aspects, and we are responsible for 
our treatment of them under the maxims 
of civilization. The labours upon which 
‘Mr. Schoolcraft is now engaged are not 
only valuable, but exceedingly interesting, 
and we hardly know of a public office in 
the city where one can spend a more 
agreeable hour than in examining the doc- 
uments and Indian publications which 
may be seen at the Office of Indian Affairs. 
— National Intelligencer. 


INSECT LIFE. 


Insects generally must lead a truly jovial 
life. Think what it must be to lodge in a 
lily! Imagine a palace of ivory or pearl, 
with pillars of silver and capitals of gold, 
all exhaling such a perfume as never arose 
from humancenser. Fancy again, the fun 
of tucking yourself up for the night in the 
folds of a rose, rocked to sleep by the gen- 
tle sighs of summer air, nothing todo when 
you awake, but to wash yourself in a dew- 
drop, and fall to and eat your bed-clothes! 


UST PUBLISHED, SARTAIN’S UNION MAGA- 
ZINE OF LITERATURE AND ART, FOR JAN- 
UARY, 1849.—Mrs. C. M. KIRKLAND AND PROFESSOR 
Joun S. Hart, Epirors.—Eighty pages of letter press on 
hew type ‘and extra fine paper, three superb mezzotinto 
embellishments, and eight other varied illustrations, and 
contributions from the pens of the following talented authors: 
Rev. Albert Barnes, Professor James Rhoads, Miss Eliza L. 
Sproat, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Mrs, E. F. Ellet, Mrs. E. C. 
inney, W. H. C. Hosmer, John Neal, Professor James 
Lynd, Augustine Duganne, Rev. G. W. Bethune, D.D 
Henry T. Tuckerman, Mrs. Frances S. Osgood,-George H. 
Boker, Rev. John Todd, D D. Alfred B. Street, Mary Smith, 
John Brown, Jr., Marion H. Rand, Mrs. C. R. Townsend, 
Charles J. Peterson, George S. Burleigh, C. H. Wiley, 
Joseph R. Chandler, Mrs. F. B. M. Brotherson, Professor 
Joseph Alden, Anne C, Lynch, Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, Rev, 

W. H. Furness, D.D. 

The public are already aware that the Union Magazine 
has changed residence, as well as changed hands, since the 
publication of the December number, Messrs. Sartain & 
Sloanaker having purchased it of the former Proprietors, and 
transferred its place of publication from New York to 
Philadelphia. In addition, also, to the services of Mrs. 
Kirkland, who will continue, as heretofore, to contribute to 
its pages, the Proprietors have engaged, as an associate 
Editor, Professor John S. Hart, of Philadelphia. 

_It is confidently believed that the patronsof the Ma 
zine will find signs of improvement, as well as change. fis 
external appearance is improved—for evidence of this, the 
reader need only laok for himself. In the pictorial depart. 
ment, the Magazine may now fearlessly challenge a compa- 
rison with any of its rivals: 

In respect to the literary character of the Magazine, it 
will be the earnest endeavour of all concerned in its publi- 
cation, to secure for it the contributions of the best writers 
that the country affords ‘I'he Proprietors have already 
entered into arrangements for articles from almost every 
writer of distinction in the United States, of which they 
offer what they claim to be a very respectable “first fruits,” 
in the Dye number. 

C. H. Wiley, Esq. of North Carolina, will be a lar 
contributor is contributions will be illustrative of the 
early settlement of the Carolinas, prior to the Revolution. 

Another feature will be a series of Stories by Professor 
Alden, of Williamstown, Massachusetis, illustrating the 
times of the early Puritans. 

The Rev. John Todd, D.D. of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
will continue to contribute New England Legends, of 
which * ‘Tomo of the Wild Lakes,” in the January number, 
is a fair specimen. 

Premiums —The following splendid engravings, suitable 
for parlour ornaments, have been engraved at an expense of 
more than $1000, and are offered as Premiums, in connection 
with the Magazine. ‘The price of either picture is of itself 
$3. A large whole-length portraitof General Z. Taylor, 
represenied resiing on his war herse,Old Whitey. Engraved 
on steel, in Mezzotintio, by J. Sartain, from Daguerreoty pes 
Size of the work, 
exclusive of the margin, 21 by 16 inches. 

Group of Portraits of the Washington Family, including 
General Washington, Lady Washington, Eleanor Parke 
Custis, George Wushington Parke Custis, and Washington’s 
favourite Servant. Engraved in Mezzotinto, Jon steel, by J. 
Sartain, from the orginal by Savage. Size, exclusive of 
margin, 24 by 16 inches. 

Remember, our Premiums are not from old worn out 
Magazine plates, not worth the postage on their transmission, 
as is the case withthe offers of some others. The Proprietors 
of Sariain’s Union Magazine intend in all instances, when a 
prone is made, to produce something of real merit and 
vaiue. 

Trerms.—One copy of the Magaxine and one of the 
Premiums, $3. ‘Two copiesof the Magazine end one of the 
Premiums, $5. Five copies of the Magazine and one of the 
Premiums, and a copy of the Magazine extra to the Agent, 
$10. Single copies, 25 cents. 

) The money must accompany each order. No letters 
taken from the Post Office unless the postage is paid. 

Address JOHN SARTAIN & CO. 

opposite Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 

ec 


ILMINGTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL IN- 
one mile from Wilmington, 
@claware.—The duties of this Institution will he resumed 
on the Ist of September next. Young gentlemen are pre- 
pared in the Institute for any of the business departments 
of life, or for any of the College classes. 

For the character of the Schvol, reference might be made 
to many of the most distinguished gentlemen in the country, 
whose sons or wards have been educated in the Institute. 
But it is deemed unnecessary, as it has satisfactorily accom- 
modated the public for the last sixteen years. | 

The Principal will be happy to give references, present 
unsolicited testimonials, state terms, &c. to any wishing to 
place > am under his care, by addressing him, as above, 

id. 

The Institution is conducted strictly in accordance with 

the plan recommended by the Generat Assembly of the 


Presbyterian Church. 
REV. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 


aug 26—9t 
} Cae TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas ever 
imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea by the 
Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also extra quality new 
crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder Tea 
The choicest Sugar Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assort- 
ment of Underwood's Pickles, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 of 
the best imilation English Cheese the subscriber ever met 
with, Also English, Parmesan, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, 
Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common Cheese. Sugars ot, 
every description at greatly reduced prices; Old Govern- 
ment Java Coffee at lower prices than ever before known, 
with all articles kept in the best Family Grocery Stores, at 
the lowest cash prices. Orders from the Country, as well as: 
the City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON, 
North-east cor. Chestnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia, 
may 13—3t 


EMOVAL.—The Book and Tract Depository of the 
American ‘Tract Society’s Publications has been 
removed from No. 4 Hart's Buildings, to No. 18 North 
Fifth, near Market street, Philadelphia, where may be 
obtained all the truly excellent and valuable Works issued 
He Big American Tract Society, consisting of upwards of 
1300; comprising Baxter, Bunyan, Doddridge, Edwards, 
Wilberforce, Flavel, Pike, Owen. Hall, Venn, More, New- 
ton, Brainerd, Bogue, Keith, Mason, Paley, Martin, Graham, 
Jay, Gregory, Hopkins, Payson, Nevins, Taylor, James, 
Abbott, Spring, Nelson, apd others. 

Evangelical Family Library, 15 vols. Christian Library, 
50 vols. Gallaudet’s Scripture Biography, 7 vols. D’Aun- 
bigné’s Great History of the Reformation, 4 vols. Choice 
Pocket Manuals— including Daily Exposition, Scripture 
Promises, Daily Food, Heavenly Manna, Gems, Daily Texts, 
Crumbs from the Master’s ‘Table, Dew Drops, Gift for 
Mourners, Advice to Married Couples, Book of Psalms, 
Book of Proverbs, &c. A large variety of beautifully 
Iilustrated Books for children and youth, with numerous 
engravings. 

Aiso, the publications of the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society, and other good books for Sunday School Libraries, 


Superintendents and Teachers will be dealt with on liberal 


terms. 

Miscellaneous works in the various departments of litera- 
ture may be ebtained as low as will be found elsewhere. 
Books and Tracts in the German, French, and Spanish 
languages. The Missionary Herald, American Messenger, 
Eclectic Magazine, Mother’s Magazine, and Dayspring, 
may be had as above. Orders addressed to 

nov 25—31* WILLIAM H. FLINT. 


GROCERIES.—Fine fresh Black and Green 
Teas of the new crop, Mocha, Java, and other superior 

Coffees, Double Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized 

Sugars at reduced prices. Jersey and Cincinnati Hams of 

the best cures, with a general assortment of first quailty 

for family use. For sale by JAMES R. WEBB, 

Grocer and Tea Dealer, No. 91 South Eighth street, 

ap 28—3t below Walnut, Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC,.—Just published, The 
Presbyterian Almanac, for the year 1849, adapted for 

use in every part of the United States; the Astronomical 
Calculations by David Young, New Jersey; containing, be- 
sides the Calendar, much useful statistical information, and 
interesting selections, especially for the young, with seven 


engravings. Price 63 cents, or $4 iS 100. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
aug 12—tf No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OGAN & THOMPSON, Biank Book MANUFACTU- 
RERS AND Srationers, No. 30 North Fourth street, 


Philadelphia, have constantly on hand, and for sale at mo- 


derate prices, a large and general assortment of Stationery 
and fancy articles, among which may be found the follow- 
ing, Viz. 

demy, and cap Ledgers, Jour- 
nals, invoice, and Cash Books. Copying Presses, Copying 
Books and Ink. Check Books, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, 
and Promissory Notes. Superior black, red, and blue Ink, 
Patent porcelain, gum elastic, wood, glass, and T'ravelling 
Inkstands. Cash-Boxes, Post Office do, Day Registers, Note 
Racks, and Bill head Boxes. Gullott’s, Windle’s, Perryan, 
and other Steel Pens. Very superior red and biack Seali 
Wax. Wafers of all siges and colours. fale, Sand 

u 


India Rubber. Ivory and bone Folders. Paper Cutters, Lig- 
numvite, Ebony, Rosewood, and oe et round and 
flat Rulers. Ivory, bone, and Cocoa Wafer Stamps. Gum 


Labels, Red Tape, Lead Pencils, Rodgers’ Penxnives, and 
Erasers. Custom House and Law Blanks. Newman’s, 
Reeve’s, and Osborne’s Water-Colours. Paint-Tiles, Draw- 
ing Instruments, Para!le! Rules. Gunter’s Scales. Bristol 
oards, white and tinted. Drawing Paper. Perforated 
rd Boards. Embossed, silver and gold Paper. lish 
and French Note Papers and Envelopes, with coloured De- 
signs, Embossings, &c. Portable Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, &c. brs Cards, Enamelied, Ivory, and plain sur- 
face. American, English, and French Writing and Letter 
Papers. Elegant Albums, Manuscript, and Scrap Books. 
Morocco Porttolios, embossed and plain. Motto and Cypher 
Seals, Pearl and lvory do. Ivory, Pearl, Tortoise-shell,and 
Morocco Card Cases. Beautifully embossed Papeteries. 
Dissected Maps and Puzzies. Plain and fancy Paper 
Weights. Porcelain Segar and Flower Cups. and 
Silver Pencil Cases. Ready-made Pens,&c. july 1—6m 


ReMovat AND COPARTNERSAIP.— The sab. 
ecriber has removed from No. 58 Canal street, to 
the large commodious Store, No. 285 Broadway, New 


of Publishing and Bookselling will be henceforth 
in the name of Robert Carlee Broclere, 
ROBERT CARTER. 


BOOKS JUST ISSUED. 

Christ is All, by the Rev. 

rummecher, 12mo, 


12mo0. conte 
Metre, new edition, large David's 
_ Do. do. 48mo, 25 cts. Select Christian Authors— 
containing, Wil Practical View, A Kempis' 
Imitation of Christ, Howe's Redeemer’s Tears, Doddridge 
Rise and Progress, Adam's Private Thoughis, Memon ot 
‘Haly barton, and ‘The Christian's Defence agninst Infidelity— 
complete in 2 vols. 8vo, ‘prige $2. The Eble Ex pesitor— 
Confirmations of the Truth of the Holy Scriptures, from the 
observations of recent travellers, ill rating the manners, 
-customs, and places referred to inthe Bible 18mo., 50 cents, 
My School Boy Days and My Youthful Companions, 18mo, 
50 cts. Pollok’s Life and Works, 3 vols 16mo. $2.75. The 
Pul t Orators of France and Switzerland. 12mo, $1. Phi- 
Guides, 2 vols. 12mo, $1.50, Do. Marys, 
a 
yan’s Jerusalem Sinner Saved, 18mo, 50 cts. Do. Greatness 
of the Sou!,18mo, 50 cts. Howe’s Redeemer’s Tears 
50 cis. MeoCheyne’s Familiar Letters, 18mo, 50 ets. An- 
derson’s Family Book, 12mo, 75 cents. Baxter's Choice 
Works, 12mo, 60 cts. The Th ical Sketch Book, 2 vols. 
8vo, $3. Turrettine’s Works, 4 vols. 8vo,$10. Dickinson's 
Religion Teaching by Example, 12mo, $1.25. Lifeof Row- 
land Hill, 12mo,75 cts. The Convent, by Miss McCrindell, 
18mo, 50 cts. Original Thoughts on Seriptare, being the 
substance of Sermons by Richard Cecil, taken down by Mra, 
Hawkes, 12mo, $1. Modern Accomplishments, or the March 
of Intellect, by Miss Catherine Sinclair, 12mo, 75 cts. Just 
published, and for sale by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No 285 Broadway, New York, and 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, . 
nov 18—3t No. 37 South Seventh st, Philadelphia. 


PPLETON’S ELEGANT PUBLICATIONS, SUIT- 
ABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— The 
Women of the Bible—Delineated in a series of Sketches of 
Prominent Females mentioned in Holy Scripture, by cler- 
yymen of the United States, embellished with 18 superb 
ine engravings of the Females, in appropriate costumes. 
One imperial 8vo volume, very elegantly bound in alto- 
relievo, price $7, or in Turkey morocco bevelled, $10, or 
with plates elegantly coloured, equal to finished miniatures, 
in alto relievo, $12, Turkey morocco bevelled, $15, 
By far the most elegant book of the season —Néal’s Ga- 
zelte. 
The most magnificent volume, not only of the season, but 
of any season.— Saturday Courier: 
The ne plus ultra of books of this class.—N. Y. Observer. 
The Sacred Poets of England and America for three 
Centuries. Edited by Rufus W. Griswold, illustrated with 
steel engravings, 1 vol. 8vo, red cloth gilt edges, $3.50. 
This is a beautiful volume, elegantly printed, and con- 
taining a rich and choice selection from the best productions 
of more than ninety English and American Poets.—Caris. 


Observer. 

It is a book well suited for a ud gift, and those who do 
not receive it from others, will do well to bestow it upon 
themselves.— Banner of the Cross. 

The Parables of our Lord.—Second Edition—<An ele- 
ganily illuminated volume, printed in colours and 


he sixteenth century. Price $3.50. 

“‘ Here is the most quaint and g book yet issued 
from the American press. For a Christmas sift, nothing 
could be more appropriate.” 
The Book of Pearls—A Choice Garland of Prose, Poetry, 
and Art; containing 20 finely executed engravings on steel, 
from drawings by eminent artists—1 vol. ee richly bound. 
Price $5. 

“The Editor has endeavoured to give this volume a 
classical and permanent, rather than pond es value,” 

The Christian Year.—Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
and oe throughout the Year, by the Rev. John 
Keble, M.A. of Oxferd. One volume, square 16mo, printed 
with large clear type, on fine white paper, and bound ,in 
muslin, plain or gilt edges, or Turkey moroceo. An illus- 
trated edition, of uniform size, with 16 beautiful designs by 
Cope. Of this beautiful volume, beautiful not only in its 
mechanical execution, but in its exquisite thoughts, it is 
almost unnecessary to speak, asiteunexampléd sale, amount- 
ing to some fifty or sixty thousand copies, wiil testify. 

e Lady's A — A Token of Affection and Remem- 
brance for 1849, with original contributions by lady authors, 
edited by Emily Marshall, with 26 fine engravings on steel, 
ig bound in morocco gilt. Price $1.50. F 

Be cad the cheapest Annual for the coming season, 
containing 26 fine engravings, instead of 8, asin the other 
annuals; excellent articles by female writers, richly bound, 
and just the present for a young lady,” 

Juvenile Book—A Pesce for Young People 
for 1849, from Grandfather Merryman—with 28 pretty en- 
gravingson steel, and choice stories, instructive and amusin 
in prose and verse, Elegantly bound in fancy muslin, gilt 
sides and edges. Price $1. 

ic Catalogues of a very elegant assortment of Christmas 
Books just published, and may be had gre on application. 

GEORGE S. APPLETON, Publisher, 

No. 164 Chestnut street, corner of Seventh, Swaim’s 

dec 2—3t Buildings, Philadelphia. 


IFFERENCES BETWEEN OLD AND 
SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANS.—The Differences 
between Old and New-school Presbyterians, by the Rev. 
Lewis Cheeseman, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, with an Introductory Chapter by John C. 
Lord, DD. lvol.12mo. The Bible Expositor, or Confirma- 
tions of the Truth of the Holy Seriptures, from the observa- 
tions of recent travellers illustrating the Manners, Castoms, 


Pupils 


. Bible; 


and Places referred to in the Bible, with numerous engrav- 
ings, 18mo, 50 cts. Count Raymond of Toulouse, and the 
Crusade against the Albigenses under Pope Innocent Ill. 
by Charlotte Elizabeth, beautifull 
Stone House, or the Patriot’s Fireside, by Joseph Alden, DD. 
with anengraving, 18mo, Wreaths of Friendship. Univer- 
salism tested by Reason and Revelation. For sale 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
dec 2—3t 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Vi AND WEBB’S LATEST AND MOST POP- 
ULAR MUSICAL WORKS -Tue Nationau 
IST; a new collection of Church Music, &c. by Lowell Mason 
and George James Webb. In addition to a large variety of 
entirely new music, furnished by distinguished native and 
foreign contributors, the National Psalmist is believed to 


rich standard tunes which the Church has used for ages, 
thus rendering the work a most complete Manual of Peal- 
mod y, for Choirs, Congregations, Singing Schvols,and Music 
Societies, It contains most of the popular English Chants; 
and its Anthems, mostly new, are well adapted, both for 
Church worship and Choir practice. 

For the convenience of Music Teachers and Singing 
Schools, and for Choir practice, sixteen pages of Vocal 
cises, including Lessons on the Scale, Solfeggios, &c. have 
been added. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Tune Book—Being a collection 
of popular and approved tunes, (mostly from the National 
Psalmist.) suitable for Congregational use, by Lowell Mason 
and George J. Webb. Messrs. Mason and Webb have 
compiled the above book, in answer to numerous and repeated 
requests. The selection is mostly from the National Psal- 
mist, and includes the best Congregational tunes; the har- 
mony and arrangement in both books are the same; so that 
while the larger book is used by the Choir, the smaller one 
may be used by the Congregation generally. The Congre- 
gational ‘Tune k will also be found appropriate and use- 
ful for Sunday Schools, Social and Vestry Meetings, and the 
Family Circle. 

FIRE-SIDE Harmony.—A new collection of Glees and 
Part Songs, either original, or adapted from the German, 
and never before published in this country, by William 
Mason. The rapid sale. in less than two months, of the 
first edition of this new Glee Book, is the best recommenda- 
tion that can be offered. The music contained in it is 
highly classical, being mostly selected from well known 
German authors; and at the same time is not generally so 
difficult in its melody or harmony, as to place it beyond the 
reach of ordinary Musical Associations. 

Published by ‘Tappan, Whittemore, & Mason, Boston, and 
for sale by Henry Perkins, and Thomas, Cowperthwaite, 
& Co. Philadelphia nov 25—3t 


*CHOOL FOR SALE.—The Principal of the Freder- 

icksburg Classical and Mathematica! Institute, having 
been called to another field of labour, wishes to procure a 
competent Successor. ‘The School now numbers forty-two 
Tuition Fees for the scholastic year of ten months, 
$30 or $40. A Presbyterian, and man of family, would be 
preferred. A capital of $400 or $500 will be necessary to 
purchase School Apparatus and Fixtures. Address (post- 
paid) RICHARD STERLING, 

nov 25—3t Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


EMOVAL—William N. Attwood, Coffin Maker and 
Undertaker, has removed to No. 61 North Eighth 
street, above Arch, second house south of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, where every branch of the 
business will be personally attended to at any hour. 
oct 14—3m 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—Per- 
sons desirous of finding books worth presenting to their 
friends, eitherold or young. are requested to call at the De- 
pository of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, No, 265 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, where they will find Bibles 
and Psalm Books in various styles of binding, to suit the 
most fastidious taste; Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, and 
Bunyan’s Holy War, both illustrated with beautiful en- 
ravings, and splendidly bound; Mission to the Jews, or 
IcCheyne’s and Bonar's Travels in the Holy Land, &c.- 
a new illustrated edition of Annals of the Poor; Alexander 
on Family Worship ; Alexander's Evidences, and Religious 
Experience; Dr. Engles’s Fountain of Wisdom ; the Book 
of Poetry; Dr. Spring’s Obligations of the World to the 
cCrie’s History of the Reformation in ltaly, (par- 
ticularly interesting at this time;) the choice works of 
McLaurin, Bates, Doddridge, Henry, Edwards, &c. To 
gether with seventy volumes of books suitable for children 
and Sabbath schools, many of them with beautiful engrav- 
ings, and all cheap as can reasonably be desired. 

xy The payment of $10 will procure a copy of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress in quarto, one of the most splendid books 
published in this country, a copy of the Holy War, in Turkey 
morocco, and a copy of Dr. Alexander’s Compend of Bible 


Truth, with a mezzotint likeness of the author—amounting 


by catalogue price, in all to $13.50. 
dec 2—3t JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 

No. 91 Centre street, New York, and No. 37 Sonth 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. 

BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance. 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one yeare= 
All Subscribers, who do not give express notice to the 
contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue their 
subscript»»n, ac? their paper will besent to them accord- 


except at the discretion of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 fines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents, 


Payments ‘or advertisements to be mate in advenee 


has, Lydias, Hannahes, &ec. 5 vols. each 40 cents. Bun- — 


square octavo, ina massive carved binding in the ae 7 


NEW- 


illustrated. The Old 


contuin a larger proportion than any other collection of the | 


ingly. No paper diseontinned until all arrearages are paid — 
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